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MRS. 


.—THE LADY OF THE SMELLING-BOTTLE. 


N the quay at Trieste, in the midst of 
our luggage, stood Mrs. Suffrin, Herr 


SUFFRIN’S SMELLING- 


By Jutian Hawrnorne. 


I am bound to say the first advances were 
from him; had the matter depended upon me, 
we should not have made much progress, for 
his behavior during the early part of the jour- 





BOTTLE. 


tacle), he stared at me so hard, and with an 
expression of such amazement, apprehension, 
and settled dislike, in his prominent blue eyes, 
that, from being annoyed and nervous, I final- 
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“ The figures had been arrested, some fifty centuries previous, in the very midst of a deadly contest.” 


Rauberkerl, and I, awaiting the arrival of the 
small boat which was to convey us to the ves- 
sel in the offing. It seemed to be accident, 
rather than design, that had made us travel- 
ling-companions. I had formed Rauberkerl’s 
acquaintance during an endless ride by rail 
from Paris to Berlin; rather, he had mine, for 


ney impressed me with any thing but confi- 
dence in him. 

When he first entered the railway-carriage 
in which I had established myself with the 
vain hope of seclusion, and caught sight of 
my face (which at that time was not, I flat- 
tered myself, a particularly repulsive spec- 


ly became uneasy. When I had stood it as 
long as I thought it incumbent on me to do, f 
ventured to remonstrate. To my surprise, he 
at once begged my pardon with much effu- 
sion, explained that he was near-sighted, and 
launched forthwith into conversation. He 
turned out an entertaining fellow, of consider- 
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able general information, and great volubility 
in imparting the same. He appeared to have 
travelled a good deal, and seen life under 
many phases. 

“ And you, Mr. Meriden, you come out of 
America, not?” 

“Yes, sir; this is my first visit to the Old 
World,” 

“ Ach, so!” said Herr Rauberkerl, wag- 
ging his round, wrinkled face, and looking, it 
appeared to me, unnecessarily gratified ; “ you 
have live always in your Fatherland? It is 
good. Myself I have never been there, but I 
believe, indeed, it is best of all lands: so great 
—so rich. Ya, mein herr, you do best if 
you return thither; here is nothing for 
you; trouble not yourself over these old 
places.” 

“That is very well for you to say; when 
I’ve seen all you have, most likely I shall be 
ready to take your advice.” 

“T believe it, indeed,” said Herr Rauber- 
kerl, after gazing curiously at me a moment. 
“But, nein—nein; go back now right off! 
For you is it here not good.” 

“You're not very hospitable to a stranger, 
Herr Rauberkerl,” remarked I, with a smile. 
“T shall begin to think you have an interest in 
getting me back. Is there any thing here you 
don’t want me to see?” 

“Ach, Gott! nothing—nothing!” ex- 
claimed Rauberkerl, hurriedly, and turning a 
dull-réd color. He did not again recur to the 
subject. But thereafter he made himself very 
agreeable company, and, as we were both 
bound for Trieste, our companionship was 
kept up uninterruptedly. 

We had come across Mrs. Suffrin at the 
hotel. Rauberkerl sat beside her at table, 
and, by the time dinner was over, had ingra- 
tiated himself with her amazingly. How he 
could endure to do it was incomprehensible 
tome. Mrs. Suffrin was an elderly American 
lady, with a vast amount of baggage. Her 
attire was rich and conspicuous. Her figure 
was meagre, flat-chested, and stunted; her 
head big and ill-shapen. She belonged, in 
disposition, to the heart-rending class of wom- 
en. Her flat, dough-colored face, irregular 
nose, fishy eyes, and mouth which seemed 
made by an unkind stab with a garden-trowel, 
held convex-side upward—all presented a 
drooping aspect of settled melancholy. She 
was a kind of parody upon Hecate. It was 
her passion to irritate all the events and cir- 
cumstances of life into festering sores. Could 
the world have been vaccinated with this 
woman, it would have become impervious to 
all assaults of misery, disappointment, wicked- 
ness, and the devil in general. To hear a 
laugh was to this lady the keenest torture; 
she felt, for the moment, as though she had 
lived in vain. If the requirements of social 
etiquette made it incumbent upon her to emit 
sounds of merriment, she accomplished the 
operation in such a manner that an observer 
would be ready to swear she was receiving a 
series of violent blows in the stomach. It 
was marvellous to hear the grisly unction 
with which she would linger and lament over 
the story of a betrayed wife, a false husband, 
ora black-hearted murderer. Her conversation 
exhaled at all times a charnel-house aroma, 
and she was in the habit of placing a despair- 





ing emphasis upon nearly a third part of all 
the words she uttered. I think I could have 
borne with all this—for I am not an unreason- 
able man—had it not been that Mrs. Suffrin’s 
manner did not harmonize with her character 
and appearance. It would have suited far 
better a pampered young beauty of eighteen; 
half bashful, half conscious, feeling her oats, 
proud of the homage she commanded, yet in 
a manner deprecating the excess of her power. 
Mrs. Suffrin’s bump of self-esteem was larger 
than that of self-knowledge. 

For my own part, I was an alumnus who, 
since commencement, had devoted himself to 
the study of musty old languages — chiefly 
those which had their origin in the East. Af- 
ter I had followed this pursuit for a few years 
in my own country village, it occurred to me 
that it would be well, by way of vacation, to 
betake myself to the countries in which my 
languages had been formed; imagining I 
might thus gain a deeper insight into their 
nature and meaning than was possible from 
bare books. I proposed to make my way 
to Constantinople, pass thence, by way of 
Smyrna, to Jerusalem, then strike inland 
through Persia, circle round to Alexandria, 
and so work my way home again. I had no 
ambition to follow the ordinary tourist’s route, 
not caring so much to see, as to feel the in- 
fluence and imbibe the spirit of, the relics of 
past ages. 

We stood on the quay, looking out across 
the green water to where our vessel was en- 
gaged in the noisy operation of swallowing 
her anchor-chain. The splendid Italian 
weather, the breeze, fresh with the cool salt- 
ness of the sea it came from, the pleasant ex- 
citement of departure, and an excellent diges- 
tion, combined to fill my heart with emotions 
of happiness and good-humor, which demanded 
sympathy. I addressed myself cheerfully to 
Mrs. Suffrin. 

“A fine large vessel, ours, isn’t it, mad- 
am?” 

She turned upon me with the meek mal- 
ice which was characteristic of her. ‘“ Oh/ 
sir, do you think so? to me it looks dreadful 
—so black and dirty! and the/arger it is, you 
know, of course, the weaker. Oh! I’m sure I 
never shall see my dear Madeline again—poor 
child! what will become of her when J am 
gone!” Mrs. Suffrin felt in her pocket, and 
extracted from it, with a voluptuous turn of 
the wrist, a large silver smelling-bottle, chased 
with an elaborate design. She sighed, and 
took a sniff, and sighed again, and replaced it 
in her pocket. 

That smelling-bottle was a distinctive 
feature of Mrs. Suffrin’s, nor could it be cailed 
the least attractive one. It was of antique 
workmanship, a present from her niece Made- 
line, who ever since her childhood had lived 
with a relative in Constantinople. Its exte- 
rior, beautiful as it was, was not, Mrs. Suffrin 
assured me, so valuable as the contents. 
These pungent and invigorating salts came 
from a certain spot upon the borders of the 
Dead Sea, and were unique in their character 
and excellence; so Mrs. Suffrin said. They 
were undoubtedly the salt of existence to 
her: I do not believe that either her mental 
or physical economy could have proceeded 
far without them. No occasion was so trifling 





or tremendous as not to demand their inhala- 
tion. But this is a digression. 

I was so unable to feel a vivid interest in 
the well-being of a young lady who could bear 
—or rather endure—the relation of niece to 
Mrs. Suffrin, that, had not my own welfare 
been involved, I might have breathed a silent 
supplication for the accomplishment of her 
gloomy foreboding ; and I should have done 
this with the less qualms of conscience, be- 
cause believing the lady would have met, with- 
out a murmur, any death which should cause 
greater suffering to those she left behind than 
to herself. Failing the supplication, and the 
provocation I felt at Mrs. Suffrin’s lack of 
sympathy and appreciation demanding some 
vent, I made myself disagreeable by saying 
with great earnestness : 

“T trust this, and all other journeys you 
may make, will have a far happier issue than 
even you would dare hope, Mrs. Suffrin.” 

And then, with a smile on my face, and 
fear in my heart, I stepped behind Herr Rau- 
berkerl, and left him to bear the brunt ; and, 
indeed, he could stand more Mrs. Suffrin than 
any man I knew; I even went so far, some. 
times, as to suspect him of a design (inspired 
by the rich profusion of her trunks and cos- 
tume) against her heart. 

“T trust you, Mr. Rawbuckle, are leaving 
or preparing to meet no dear friends ?” queried 
she, dejectedly, allowing her eyes to clamber 
up the tall and rather stout figure of my 
friend, till they rested on the circular visage 
which surmounted it. 

“Me? Ach, no, really! My best, dear 
friends, madame, they go with me!” and, say- 
ing this, he actually had the intrepidity to 
cast a pregnant glance at Mrs. Suffrin, at the 
same time removing his hat, and disclosing a 
startlingly bald cranium (he was doing that 
all the time, and yet the startling effect never 
wore off), and protruding his long, yellow front 
teeth through his long, yellow, but rather 
sparse mustache, by way of smiling (he was 
always doing that, too, and yet I never could 
get used to it). 

Mrs. Suffrin twitched her shoulder, coquet- 
tishly, and applied her smelling-bottle to her 
nose in a staccato manner. “To die with 
one’s friends!” she murmured, dubiously. 
“Ah! but,” continued she, with a relieved 
manner, “would not that add to the misery 
of each? Think of watching the Jast strug- 
gles of one dear to you,” she went on in an 
enthusiasm of melancholy, “unable to help, 
and yourself in the death-agony/—Ah! Made- 
line, poor child! if you were only with us!” 

“Ach! that were truly happiness!” 
chimed in Rauberkerl, meaning well, probably, 
but making a woful blunder, as the indignant 
quivering of Mrs. Suffrin’s trowel-gash at 
tested. A catastrophe was averted, however, 
by the timely arrival of the boat we had been 
awaiting; and Mrs. Suffrin was so emphati- 
cally sea-sick, during the greater part of the 
voyage, as to be obliged to confine her per- 
ceptions of the miserable to her own person. 


II.—THE GENTLEMAN OF THE BEDCHAM- 
BER. 

“ RavBERKERL,” said I to him, as we sat 

leaning over the taffrail, smoking, and watch- 
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ing the blue Adriatic waves swirl and jostle 
as they closed behind the ship’s stern, “do 
you know any thing about the dead lan- 
guages ? ” 

The inquiry seemed to startle him; as he 
looked at me, every particle of expression 
was discharged from his face. 

“Whether I know? Na! Gott bewahre! 
Wherefore should Jknow? The only things 
for me, they are the to-day things. Men they 
are born for one time—not? to make trouble 
over another time, that were nonsense! ” 

“Well,” I said, rather surprised at the 
vehemence of his manner, “ that is a ques- 
tion for those interested in Pythagorean doc- 
trines to discuss. For my part, I shouldn’t be 
surprised to hear that you and I, for instance, 
had been alive in some shape at the time of 
the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. But 
be that as it may, at any rate no one can un- 
derstand the full force and significance of his 
own age, unless he has familiarized himself 
somewhat with the spirit of those gone be- 
fore. It’s the next best thing to being able to 
look ahead.” 

Rauberkerl had been staring at me, while I 
spoke, with the same lack-lustre look as a 
thief might wear when unexpectedly and in- 
defensibly arraigned for his crime. He now 
bent forward, with his pale round eyes project- 
ing themselves at me, and laid a hand upon 
my knee. 

“Pardon!” said he; “have I not under- 
stood you say this is the first time you are 
away from America ?”’ 

“Certainly I said so, and so it is.” 

“You are never been to the—the Dead 
Sea?” said Rauberkerl, bringing out the last 
two words with rapid emphasis, as if expect- 
ing them to produce a great effect on me. 

“ Of course I haven’t,” replied I, laughing. 
“T intend going there, though, after leaving 
Jerusalem. I’ve always had a great curiosity 
to visit that place. Why do you ask? Were 
you ever there ?” 

“You are going—h’m?” muttered Rau- 
berkerl, not noticing my questions He leaned 
back against the taffrail, apparently in medi- 
tation. It was evening, and we could barely 
see the officer of the watch, who was walking 
his beat amidships, though the air he was 
humming was now and then audible. Rau- 
berkerl all at once made a quick movement, 
accompanied by a sudden glance at me, which 
had the effect of making me start from my 
seat with every muscle braced. The idea had 
flashed through my mind that he was going 
to grapple with me and try to throw me over- 
board. I was younger than he, and, though 
not so tall, believed myself the stronger man. 
But it all passed in a moment. Rauberkerl 
had only dropped his cigar—it was that 
caused his sudden movement. He picked it 
up, muttered something about his clumsiness, 
and walked away, leaving me rather ashamed 
of my nervousness. I did not see him again 
that night. 

I had a dream, however, in which both he 
and I played a part, and, singularly enough, 
Mrs, Suffrin’s niece likewise. The latter, in- 
stead of being hideously ugly, turned out a 
woman of extraordinary beauty, and Rauber- 
kerl and I were both in love with her. In 
the rivalry which ensued, I came out first- 





best ; but, in the moment of victory, as I was 
preparing to fling my enemy into the Dead 
Sea (which chanced to lie conveniently at 
hand), I made the unpleasant discovery that 
he was chained to me, and to the beautiful 
niece also, so that I was connected with her 
only through him. I tried to break the 
chains, but he showed his yellow teeth, and 
hissed in my ear that they had been riveted 
five thousand years before, and that even 
death was powerless to loose them. With 
that we all three fell over into the water and 
sank, and I awoke with a smothering sensa- 
tion. No wonder! My head was under the 
pillow, and there was a feeling as if some one 
were pressing it down, It was some moments 
ere I could extricate myself. I sat up in bed, 
bewildered and breathless. How had it hap- 
pened? The door of my state-room was open, 
though I would have sworn I locked it when 
I went to bed. Just then I heard a creak in 
the corridor, as of a stealthy step. The 
steward, perhaps. I called, but received no 
reply. I got up, opened my valise, took out 
my revolver, and laid down with it in my 
hand, and so finally fell asleep again. 

Next morning, on examining the fastening 
of my door, I found it would not hold. I 
mentioned the circumstance at breakfast, add- 
ing, laughingly, that I should in future sleep 
revolver in hand, and whomever I caught in 
my room after bedtime should receive the 
coutents in his body. 

Rauberkerl, who sat opposite me, had ap- 
parently not heard any thing of my account 
of the night’s doings; but, when I mentioned 
the revolver, the word seemed to reach his 
ears, and he became attentive. 

“Better throw it away, Mister Meriden,” 
said he, shaking his round head as he stirred 
his coffee. ‘On board ship what use to you 
is your revolver? There gives no thieves 
aboard ship. You shoot only yourself. Bet- 
ter throw away.” 

“ Oh, Americans are very handy with fire- 
arms,” returned I, jocosely. ‘They never 
shoot themselves—except on purpose.” But, 
as it turned out, I was not again disturbed, 
and didn’t have to shoot anybody. Perhaps 
I ought not to mention it, but I certainly did 
have a foolish idea that, if I ever should have 
occasion to fire off that revolver, the bullet 
would be found in Rauberkerl’s body ! 

Mrs. Suffrin’s premonitions to the con- 
trary, notwithstanding, we had a delightful 
voyage, and in due time arrived safely at 
Constantinople. 

“Well, Herr Rauberkerl,” said I, when we 
had disembarked, and Mrs. Suffrin’s trunks 
were being piled up on the wharf, “are you 
going on with me, or do you stay here?” 

“For the present I remain here,” replied 
he, uncovering his teeth a moment. 

“Oh, yes, indeed, Mr. Rawbuckle, you 
know I depend so on your showing me where 
to find my poor Madeline. It would have 
been so dreadful if you hadn’t known where 
she lived,” moaned Mrs. Suffrin, as she sat 
on a tin bandbox and inhaled her salts. 

“So!” said I to myself, “it’s the niece 
he’s after; and yet she must be worse than 
the aunt, if any thing, and perhaps hasn’t the 
money the old lady appears to possess. But 
what must be the effect on mind and morals 





of a life-long residence in Constantinople!” 
Without attempting to answer the question, I 
bade good-by to my friends, and, taking up 
my valise, fought my way, through a crowd 
of beggars and porters, to my hotel. The last 
Isaw of Herr Rauberkerl and Mrs. Suffrin, 
they were moving slowly off arm-in-arm, fol- 
lowed by a countless retinue of luggage-car- 
riers and other attendants, whose only use 
seemed to be ornamental. 


Ill—THE LADY OF THE STONE VAULT. 


A montH or so after parting with my com- 
panions I found myself in Jerusalem. Here 
I learned that the interior country was in a 
very disturbed condition, but such was my 
desire to carry out the route of travel I had 
determined on, that I resolved to proceed. 
Therefore, having hired a guide and a couple of 
mules, I passed along the banks of the Jordan 
to the Dead Sea, gleaming in its barren valley. 

In spite of the dreary desolation which 
met my eyes at every turn, the impression 
this Lake of Judgment produced upon me 
was more profound than that of any thing 
which I had yet seen. The mystery which 
cowers beneath its dense salt-waters both 
excited and overpowered my imagination. 
Great though was the longing I felt to pene- 
trate the yielding, yet impassable, barrier 
which lay between me and the immemorial 
past, yet, when I reflected on what awful 
secrets that barrier might conceal, I shrank 
from the idea of seeing them disclosed. 

Albeit my journey was not half com- 
pleted, and my allowance of time by no 
means unlimited, yet day after day went by 
and found me still lingering by the margin 
of those mysterious waters. In view of the 
sequel, it might well be considered a fatality 
that kept me there. Close upon the borders 
of the sea rose a small mound, from the sum- 
mit of which one could overlook the space 
supposed to have been the site of Sodom. 
Indeed, if the statements of antiquaries be 
correct—that the water-line of the Dead Sea 
has been gradually lowering ever since it first 
rose into existence—then the mound itself 
must once have been under water. I sat 
there very often, listening to the dull tramp 
of the heavy waves along the shore, and 
gazing out across their glistening expanse, 
It was a good place to indulge fantasy, and 
mine used to play all sorts of gambols there. 

One afternoon I strolled over from my 
camp, and, throwing myself down in my fa- 
vorite position, began to dream and meditate, 
and draw mystic characters on the ground 
with my cane. The thought came to me that 
perhaps there, directly beneath where I lay, 
were hidden the remains of some of the 
doomed city’s inhabitants. The mound might 
be the ruin of one of those low, massive 
stone-houses in which they lived; and, if it 
were true that many of the dwellings of that 
age were furnished with deep vaults and un- 
derground passages, then what more likely 
than that the people should have sought shel- 
ter in them when the fire and brimstone began 
to fall ? 

The idea was prophetic. Under the in- 
fluence of its excitement, I drove my cane 
still deeper into the loose soil, and felt the 
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steel-shod tip come in contact with a stone. 
In a half-abstracted mood I cleared away the 
sand and gravel, and, before I was fully con- 
scious what I was doing, had disclosed a 
square smooth slab of some kind of granite, 
fitting closely into a socket or frame of the 
same stone, and having in the centre a small 
crevice, apparently made to admit the fin- 
gers. I was now fully aroused, and believed 
I was on the eve of a great discovery. Put- 
ting my hand into the cavity, I pulled and 
strained with all my might, but without mov- 
ing the stone an inch from its position. As 
I was about to desist from exhaustion, how- 
ever, I happened to apply a kind of sidelong 
wrench, and was started at seeing the heavy 
slab slide easily from its position, seeming to 
turn inward and downward upon a concealed 
hinge. The head of a flight of narrow, wind- 
ing steps appeared, leading into impenetrable 
darkness. As I peered down the opening, a 
faint musty air was wafted aridly against my 
face. From what prehistoric recesses did it 
come? What might I not expect to find 
beyond ? 

I did not wait long to speculate, but began 
to descend the steps with all possible haste. 
In a moment or two I was in total darkness. 
I always carried a patent cigar-lighter in my 
pocket, and by aid of this and a roll of paper 
—old letters belike—which I fished from the 
same receptucle, I managed to construct a 
temporary light. By its means I descended 
the remaining steps, and saw a long narrow 
passage extending before me, and opening 
into an apartment beyond. I traversed it 
hastily, my footsteps startling echoes which 
had been silent so long, it was a wonder they 
remembered how to speak. The walls on 
either hand were glistening with a saline 
efflorescence, and stalactites depended here 
and there from the ceiling—one of the largest, 


hanging directly in the centre of the corridor, | 


was broken off at about half its length, and 
lay on the floor some distance farther on; a 
circumstance I did not notice particularly at 
the time, but which recurred to me afterward. 

By the time I had reached the room at 
the end of the passage my paper was all but 
burnt out. On the wall in front of me, how- 
ever, I saw a bronze ring fastened into the 
stone-work, and, slipped through it, what 
looked like an extinguished torch. I lost no 
time in applying fire to it, and \-18 delighted 
to see it burst immediately ino crackling 
flame, which cast a vivid, varying glare 
throughout the vault. But what a ghastly 
scene did it unveil ! 

The vault was about twenty feet square, 
low-studded, having the appearance of being 
quarried out of the solid heart of the rock. 
In the centre, and apparently of a piece with 
the floor on which it stood, was a round 
table, supported by a single column. It was 
covered with salt crystallizations, spread over 
the surface, and fringing the edges after the 
manner of a table-cloth. Several massive ar- 
ticles of furniture, made of wood and bronze, 
were scattered about. Two or three cups of 
some kind of metal stood on the table, and a 
large urn was placed in a corner of the room. 
Upon the floor lay a mat, apparently the skin 
of some animal, from which a wide strip must 
have been cut away. 








I make mention of these minor matters 
first, though I did not observe them in detail 
until after I had been some time in the cell. 
All my faculties were absorbed in a group of 
three human figures at the farther end of the 
apartment, upon which the leaping torchlight 
flickered and gambolled like an insane man’s 
fancy. I became cold as I gazed upon them, 
from a feeling more profound than ordinary 
fear. The figures had been arrested, some 
fifty centuries previous, in the very midst of 
a deadly contest; yet so life-like were the 
positions and expressions, that I almost ex- 
pected to see it resumed as I looked on. 

One member of the group—a large and 
rather corpulent man—was thrown upon the 
floor, his body writhed into an attitude ex- 
pressive of mortal pain. Well might it be 
so, for over him half knelt a woman, grasping 
in her right hand the hilt of a dagger, the 
blade of which was hidden in the man’s 
heart. Some fragments of cord were attached 
to her wrists and ankles. She was surpass- 
ingly beautiful, both face and figure being 
cast in a mould of grace and vigorous sym- 
metry such as is seldom seen in our day. 
Her hair, which was very abundant, was 
worn twisted in a coil upon the back of her 
head, in the ancient primitive fashion, but, in 
the energy of her action, had become partly 
loosed, and a broad waving mass streamed 
over one shoulder, and touched the smooth 
oval of her cheek. The clear, flowing lines 
of her contour, neither severe nor voluptuous, 
but filling out the golden ideal of perfection, 
were displayed to fearless advantage by the 
light, delicate folds of the robe she wore. 
What must such a woman have been in life, 
if her loveliness could have such power even 
now! I forgot myself in gazing at her. It 
was of such a face and form as this that my 
earliest visions of romance and love had been. 
What a subtle mockery that they should re- 
ceive their realization in this senseless image 
from which life had passed five thousand 
years before! 

The third figure was that of a young man, 
bound firmly hand and foot, in the act of try- 
ing to raise himself from the floor. His back 
was partly supported against the wall; the 
body of the elder man had so fallen as al- 
most to be in contact with him. His eyes 
and those of the young woman were fixed 
upon one another in a gaze of strangely-min- 
gled despair, triumph, horror, and a love 
which shone through and sublimated all the 
other emotions, turning even the murderous 
dagger into a sword of justice. Some foul 
wrong had been done those lovers by the mur- 
dered man, be sure, ere ever the knife was 
aimed at his heart. On his face, overmaster- 
ing even the death-agony, appeared the same 
expression of blanching horror, but vastly in- 
tensified, which was noticeable in the aspect 
of the other two. It must have been the 
thunder of approaching annihilation, more 
terrible than mere death, that called forth 
that appalling look on all three; and the 
fierce breath of their lives had been snatched 
away before the faces had time to change. 

I have said the figures were human, and, 
if form, expression, and gesture, could make 
them so, human they were. But in one im- 
portant respect they were different. The lin- 





gering ages, while leaving all else unaltered, 
had wrought a grisly transformation in re- 
spect of color and substance. No flesh and 
blood was there, miraculously preserved in 
life-like hues, or hardened into the parchment 
texture of a mummy. The faces and forms 
of all were snow-white; they sparkled in the 
torch-light ; but, for the superhuman minute- 
ness and truthful delicacy of the moulding, 
one might have taken them to be statues 
carved out of the finest Parian marble by 
some master-hand. Statues, indeed, they 
were, but the product of no earthly artist. 
Nor were they any longer mortal clay, but 
solid lumps of pure, hard salt, never to be 
permitted even the poor privilege of crum- 
bling into dust; and our warm and tender- 
hearted Mother Earth must forever refuse to 
receive and assimilate them into her universal 
bosom. 

Ihad been contemplating the personages 
of this group some time, when I all at once 
became aware that the faces of the two men 
were familiar to me. The perception came 
like an unexpected blow, staggering me in 
body and mind. Probably it would have 
come sooner had not the faces been so much 
altered by their unearthly color and texture, 
and the terrible intensity of expression never 
seen in life. Once perceived, however, the 
matter admitted of no doubt. It was impos- 
sibfe to mistake the round, wrinkled face, 
prominent eyes, and glossy, bald head of the 
man with the dagger in his heart; it was 
Rauberkerl, from sole to crown. But it was 
the effigy of the younger man which thrilled 
me most with awe, for no mirror could have 
presented me with a more exact reproduction 
of my own countenance. I scrutinized it 
closely, seeking for little marks and pecu- 
liarities known only to myself, and expe- 
rienced a curious kind of dismayed gratifica- 
tion at finding the likeness corresponded al- 
most to a hair. I know of nothing at once 
so fearful and so fascinating as this minute 
analysis of one’s own features, being aware, 
meanwhile, that the soul which once animated 
them had fled thousands of years before. 
Doubtless, were it possible for the employ- 
ment to be a universal one, mankind would 
become vastly wiser than they are. 

It can easily be understood that the inter- 
est I felt in the mysterious tableau was now 
far from being a passing or superficial one. I 
felt that the innermost principles of my na- 
ture were bound up with it. I had come un- 
awares upon the footsteps of another life, and 
found them plunging into mystery and death. 
“Was this,” I asked myself, “the foreshad- 
owing of my own fate, or a warning which 
might enable me to carry the the thread of 
my destiny to a more successful issue?” The 
time had been, and I believed would come 
again, that I had loved and been beloved by 
yonder beautiful woman, The time had been 
that Rauberkerl’s prototype had been her and 
my own deadliest enemy; he would be s0 
again; and, asI recollected some peculiarities 
in his behavior to me, I was inclined to think 
he might be so already. 

As I leaned against the stone table, lost in 
thought and conjecture, a sudden perturba- 
tion of the torch-light drew my attention. It 
had burned down almost to the end, and ip 
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another moment would drop from the ring 
which held it, and be extinguished. A panic 
seized me—a dread of being left alone in the 
darkness with those ghostly relics of an im- 
memorial age. I hurried from the room, but 
paused at the threshold to cast back a last 
glance. At that moment the torch fell to the 
floor, and the quick shifting of light pro- 
duced on the woman’s face, which was turned 
in my direction, a look of glorious encourage- 
ment and inspiration. Then darkness closed 
between us like a wall. I groped my way to 
the winding steps, and stumbled up into the 
open air. It was already night, and the stars 
shone down upon me, their light dimpling in 
the waves of the Dead Sea, the same then as 
on the first night after it had flooded the 
doomed valley from brim to brim. 

Contrary to my expectation, I never re- 
peated my visit to the stone vault. For, the 
following morning, when I had breakfasted 
and was considering the propriety of retrac- 
ing my steps thither, provided with plenty of 
illuminating material, I was surprised by the 
appearance of some half dozen disreputable- 
looking horsemen, who represented them- 
selves to be government troops, and demanded 
my passport. I had none to show, and was 
unable to persuade them that my presence in 
the locality was unconnected with some in- 
surrectionary conspiracy. There being no help 
for it, I was placed under arrest and hurried 
back to Jerusalem, where I was put to con- 
siderable inconvenience and delay before I 
could establish my identity. When I was 
finally at liberty there was scarcely more than 
time enough to get to Alexandria in season to 
embark on the vessel by which I had arranged 
toreturn to Europe. Thither, accordingly, I set 
offat once, and, meeting with some hinderances 
on the route, I only arrived in time to step 
aboard as the gang-plank was being removed. 
Having fixed my valise securely in my state- 
room, I mounted to the deck, anxious not to 
lose the view of Alexandria from the sea. 


IV.—A REMINISCENCE. 


Tue first thing I saw on emerging from 
the companion-way was the circular face of 
my friend Rauberkerl. Although, sinc? my 
experience in the stone vault, my mind had 
dwelt much upon him and his seeming con- 
nection with my destiny, and I had had many 
imaginary meetings, conversations, and even 
conflicts with him, yet I now found myself as 
much surprised and taken aback as I could 
have been under whatever circumstances. 

Such was by no means the case with him. 
He met me with symptoms of cordiality and 
pleasure. He grasped my hand, drew my arm 
within his own, and, while promenading up 
and down the deck, poured forth such an en- 
tertaining stream of talk that I was amused 
and interested in my own despite. Yet, it 
might have been an hour before, I was think- 
ing of this. man as my deadliest enemy—him 
whom I was to follow and persecute to the 
bitter end. It looked a good deal more like 
his following me, and, if there was any perse- 
cution, it was in the way of polite attentions. 

“But you have not wish me happiness, 
Mister Meriden,” said Rauberkerl, when we 
had settled down to our old position by the 





taffrail. “Since we see each other I am be- 
come engaged.” 

“Indeed!” I answered, with a thrill of in- 
terest, “‘and may I ask to whom?” 

“Ach! you will never guess,” returned 
he, protruding his yellow tusks. “It is to 
the niece of our Madame Suffrin.” 

This announcement was such a relief to 
my mind, and, at the same time, struck me as 
being such an excellent joke, that I could 
scarcely forbear laughing. I immediately ex- 
perienced a revulsion of feeling in favor of 
Rauberkerl, whom I had accused in my 
thought of a hidden purpose in objecting to 
my Eastern travels, and had even gone so far 
as to suspect him of designs upon my life. 
To be sure, there were the mysterious like- 
nesses in the stone vault to be accounted for. 
Well, might not my excited imagination, the 
uncertain light, and the unprecedented cir- 
cumstances, have played me a trick? Even 
allowing there had been such a resemblance, 
did that prove any thing against Rauberkerl ? 
At all events, since he was engaged to marry 
Mrs. Suffrin’s niece, and not my lady of the 
stone vault, all else was matter of indifference 
to me. 

“By Jove, Rauberkerl!” I exclaimed, 
shaking him warmly by the hand, “‘I congrat- 
ulate you with all my heart! Is the lady on 
board?” 

“Naturally! She and madame the aunt. 
But, hear once, my friend. That we are en- 
gaged is secret. I tell only you—an old 
friend. I pray you say nothing to them there- 
of—not till I say yes. Understand? Prom- 
ise?” 

“All right — of course! I'll keep my 
mouth shut, you may be sure. I suppose 
there’s no objection to my seeing her, 
though?” 

Rauberkerl’s only answer was to press his 
hand on my knee, and throw his teeth at me. 
So we passed the rest of the afternoon in 
great good-humor with one another. 

But, as supper-time approached, I noticed 
Rauberkerl became somewhat restless. His 
mind seemed to be oppressed. He was ab- 
stracted, and his conversation was once in a 
while incoherent. “Can the man actually be 
in love?” thought I. Sure enough, the next 
time he spoke, it was of his intended. 

“You have not yet ever seen her—Miss 
Madeline ?” twisting his yellow mustache, and 
stealing a glance at me. 

“ Never that I know of; I presume she is 
very handsome?” said I, maliciously. 

“Ye-es. But, in regard to her face, there 
is a peculiarity. You would not believe it! 
Many—very many—that see her, they think, 
*I have seen that face before.’ They think 
she remind them of some one they know. 
Understand? So it is likely you think, when 
you see her, ‘What! I have seen her—I know 
her!’ Butno. It is the pecuiiarity. It is an 
imagining. You have never.” 

It seemed to me Rauberker!l laid consider- 
able emphasis on so slight a matter. 

“T sha’n’t mistake her for any one,” said 
I, “unless she resembles her aunt.” Rauber- 
kerl grinned rather nervously, and then the 
supper-bell rang. 

I had entered the saloon, had made my 
compliments to Mrs. Suffrin, who looked more 





invulnerably miserable and dependent upon 
her smelling-bottle than ever, and, having 
seated myself by Rauberkerl, was listening to 
some loquacious anecdote of his, when a tall, 
stately young lady entered, and took her place 
beside Mrs. Suffrin, and nearly opposite me. 
Rauberkerl, half rising from his seat, pre- 
sented his bald head to her inspection. Mrs. 
Suffrin, having murmured a solemn something 
in the young lady’s ear, looked over to me, 
and said, in a despairing tone: 

“Mr. Meriden, this is my niece Madeline.” 

She turned her serene, simple eyes on me, 
and bent her head slightly. I am doubtful 
whether I returned the salutation, or as much 
as uttered a word. My first recognizable 
feeling was, that this was a conspiracy of Mrs. 
Suffrin and Rauberkerl to defraud me of 
my rights. She whom they pretended to pass 
off as the “niece” was my lady of the stone 
vault—of that there could be no doubt. I 
would snatch up that carving-knife, stab Rau- 
berkerl, cut Mrs. Suffrin’s throat, and rescue 
the mistress of my heart. We had met, and 
nothing now should part us. 

But I drew a long breath, and my senses 
began to return to me. I decided to hold my 
plan in abeyance a while longer. Madeline, 
beyond the single glance she had bestowed, 
took no further notice of me. Mrs. Suffrin 
looked too sea-sick to be a conspirator. For 
the first time it occurred to me as possible 
that her niece and the lady of the stone vault 
were one and the same person; fantastic des- 
tiny might be capable of even such a freak as 
that; but that Rauberkerl should be her af- 
fianced husband was still something to which 
I could not reconcile myself; it was a mon- 
strous perversion of all right and truth. 

“Well, my friend, how is it? Does it 
then seem also to you that she reminds you 
of some one?” whispered Rauberkerl in my 
ear. 

I turned and looked sharply at him, watch- 
ing closely the effect of my words upon him 
as I spoke: 

“She reminds me of no other living per- 
son I have ever seen. There was a statue, 
though, that I saw not long ago, which I 
should certainly suppose was taken from her 
by an artist of no common skill, were it not 
that the statue must have been carved a good 
many thousand years before Miss Madeline 
was born. If such a thing were possible, I 
should say she had been made after the like- 
ness of the statue.” 

“Really!” said Rauberkerl, with an inter- 
ested air. But he had been growing steadily 
paler and paler, until now he was almost as 
white as his prototype in the vault. “I should 
very much like to possess it, were it only asa 
curiosity,” he added. 

“There is a drawback to that,” replied I, 
“which I think you would find a very seri- 
ous one. The statue I speak of is one of a 
group, the arrangement of which is such that 
I don’t believe they can be separated.” 

Rauberkerl said nothing, and I observed 
that, when he took up his tumbler, he could 
hardly make his fingers close around it. His 
discomposure convinced me of two things: 
that he had himself visited the stone vault, 
and seen its contents, and that he was now 
aware I had deen there also. I determined 
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to pause here for the present, and see wheth- 
er or no he would take the next step. 

Meanwhile I could not but wonder at the 
chance which had made us fellow-passengers 
once more, and under such circumstances. It 
must unquestionably have been the very last 
thing Rauberkerl expected or desired. His 
appearance of cordiality had been assumed, 
to blind me; he had even tried to make me 
disbelieve the evidence of my own eyes, by 
his fabrication about Madeline’s seeming re- 
semblance to other people. No other such 
face as hers existed upon the earth, as he well 
knew. 

As to his engagement, the more I re- 
flected upon it, the less inclined was I to 
credit it. He would be very likely to con- 
coct such a story in order to keep me out 
of the way; and his asking me not to men- 
tion it to either of the ladies, was necessary 
as a precaution against the discovery of his 
‘ falsehood. Moreover, his conduct toward 
Madeline, or rather hers toward him, was 
any thing but confirmatory of his statement ; 
there was a conspicuous absence of any thing 
like a tender correspondence, and it even 
struck me that she avoided him in as marked 
&@ manner as was consistent with good-breed- 
ing, and that his presence depressed and made 
her feverish and uneasy. 

I was sitting on deck one windy day, when 
Mrs. Suffrin was sick, as usual, below, and 
Rauberkerl was forward somewhere with the 
sailors, among whom he was a great favorite. 
Presently, Madeline’s face appeared in the 
companion-way. She stood awhile watching 
the great blind waves hurtle by the ship’s 
side and lapse foaming away behmd. From 
where I stood unobserved I could see her 
wonderful profile relieved against the dark 
background of the cubby-house. How pure, 
womanly, and sweet it was, yet full of strength 
and meaning! With what a gentle majesty 
was the bead poised upon the round, firm 
neck! Whata depth and intensity of tone 
in the complexion, albeit a careless observer 
might have deemed it pale and colorless! 
How bravely the simple coil of dark, luxuri- 
ant hair became her unhackneyed beauty ! 

She turned round and caught sight of 
me, and nodding, with a laugh in her eyes, 
she sprang up the steps and came balancing 
along the tilting deck in my direction. I 
helped her to a comfortable place by the miz- 
zep-mast, and sat down by her. Although 
we had been out but a week, we were already, 
thanks to the confined boundaries of sea-life, 
tolerably well acquainted in a superficial way. 
Yet until now I had never happened to find 
an opportunity for private and uninterrupted 
conversation with her. I, of course, deter- 
mined to improve it to the utmost; the idea 
of being on board of the same vessel, during a 
month’s voyage, with the woman I loved, and 
_never opening my mouth to her upon the sub- 
ject, was something too absurd to be enter- 
tained. 

Now that the time had come, however, 
I felt strangely awkward. The consideration 
that she might fail to recognize the tie which 
bound us, occurred to me with startling force ; 
besides, if she were really engaged to Rau- 
berkerl, what business had I to interfere? 
For some time a most stupid silence bound me. 





* You don’t seem to be much troubled with 
sea-sickness, Miss Madeline,” I said, at last, 
for fear I might ultimately develop some phys- 
ical inability to use my tongue. 

“No; but then you must remember I’ve 
been on the water a great deal. First, there 
was the voyage from America when I was a 
little girl; and since then, oh! ever so many 
little voyages up into the Euxine, or down 
to the Sea of Marmora. I’m quite a sailor, 
you see.” 

“Ts Constantinople a nice place to live 
in?” 

“T don’t know how to compare it with 
other places; but I have a great desire to 
visit my native country; especially the town 
where I was born.” 

“Tt isn’t possible you can have any recol- 
lection of it?” 

“Oh, yes, I have; at least, I have an idea, 
and I want to see if it’s a correct one, you 
know.” 

“ And what sort of an idea is it?” 

“ Well, it’s nothing very definite, after all.” 
She hesitated a moment, looking at me with 
her deep-hazel eyes. “I’ve never spoken of 
it to any one; but it seems to me somehow 
as if you would know whether I’m right or 
not, so I’m going to tell you.—It’s a city, with 
long, straight, narrow streets, and solid stone 
houses, only one story high, with flat tops. 
Some of the houses are marble, but most of 
them are made of a gray stone like granite. 
It has a high wall all around it, and a great 
many gates. It lies:in a wide valley, and all 
around it are bare, rocky mountains. A river 
comes* from above somewhere, and runs 
through the city.” 

She paused, looking at me half expectant- 
ly, half apprehensively. There seemed to be 
something stirring in my memory which had 
seldom or never been stirred before. Every 
word she had uttered made the impression 
clearer and stronger. When she stopped it 
began to fade again. 

“Ts there nothing else you recollect about 
it?” I asked, anxiously. 

“There is something, but I cannot tell 
whether it is a real event, or only some 
strange dream. It must have been a dream, 
I think; I have never dared to think of it, to 
myself even, before. One day there was a 
great commotion in the city; people running 
about, and shouting out different things. 
Something very terrible was going to happen, 
I cannot tell what. Some one was with me, 
and we left the city, and hurried up a long 
road leading across the mountains, At last 
we came toa house, standing by itself, over- 
looking the city, and in the door-way was a 
man whom we knew. He told us to come in 
—said we could be safe with him, for his 
house was secure, and was out of the city. I 
did not trust him, but my companion said 
yes, that we should go. So we went in, and 
he took us down a winding flight of steps, 
and through a narrow passage-way, into a 
square vault, that seemed cut out of the solid 
rock, It was lit by a torch, fastened in a ring 
to the wall.” 

“Goon!” said I, scarcely able to draw 
my breath ; “ this is no dream.” 

“We sat down,” continued Madeline, 
looking and speaking like one in a trance, 





“and he brought wine and set it before us, 
saying it would refresh us after our long walk. 
I distrusted him again, but my companion 
still believed in him ; so we drank, and then 
—I remember nothing until all at once I 
found myself bound hand and foot, and my 
companion was bound also. Then the man 
whom I had distrusted spoke, and said he 
loved me, and that, if I would consent to be- 
long to him, he would save me; but my com- 
panion must remain bound where he was, and 
perish.” 

“ And did you consent to that?” 

“T said, ‘Unbind me, and as long as you 
live I will belong to no one else.’ So he un- 
tied the corfs around my hands ; but, as soon 
as they were free, I snatched the dagger from 
his belt, and—” 

“And struck him with it through the 
heart! Yes, and it was well done! But, 
even before he could die, we heard an awful 
noise of thunder and the rushing of water, 
and the earth groaned and trembled. Then 
the vault was filled with a dense, stifling 
vapor, and death suddenly came upon us; 
but your eyes were on mine to the last, and 
our greatest thought was that we loved each 
other.” 

For the uncertain chord which had been 
struck by Madeline’s words had suddenly 
recognized itself, and sent forth an assured 
note. The latent memories had been kin- 
dled into active life, and had burst through 
the bonds of time and circumstance. I held 
her hand in mine, and, looking in one an- 
other’s face, we saw the same souls and felt 
the same hearts that had met and been parted 
five thousand years before. 

“Tt is true, then,” she murmured, after a 
pause which, measured by its sweetness, 
might have been an eternity. “I felt I knew 
you, and yet dared not trust myself. But 
how is it?” she continued, looking at me in 
lovely bewilderment. “It was not a dream 
—is it a reality?” 

“Yes, a reality,” said I. “I myself have 
visited the spot, and seen with my own eyes 
the mysterious relics whose mystery, until 
now, I could not understand. My own face, 
and that other’s— Rauberkerl’s—I recog- 
nized; yours I brought away in my heart, 
and shall always keep it there.” 

But Madeline was not satisfied with so 
brief an explanation, so I told her all my ad- 
venture in the stone vault at length. 

“ Rauberkerl,” said she, musingly—“ yes, 
I knew him, too, though I tried to persuade 
myself it was only fancy. But I always 
hated him; there was never any doubt in my 
mind about that.” 

“Then it was false that you were engaged 
to him?” 

Madeline turned upon me with warm and 
stately indignation. 

“He said it, and, though I never could 
really believe it, there was some probability 
in it—bis attaching himself to your aunt on 
the outward voyage, his having seen and 
known you before in Constantinople, and 
then his appearing here with you. The very 
hatefulness of the thing made it hard to dis- 
credit.” 

“He never knew me before,” said Made- 
line. “It is true, I remember seeing him 
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about a year ago, in Constantinople, and he 
may have found out in some way that my 
aunt was coming, and imagined he could 
reach me through her. Sure enough, he 
came to our house in her company, but I 
never could be easy a moment in his society ; 
and we decided to come by this route because 
I thought I might escape him in that way; 
but he would follow us, and I could not pre- 
vent him.” 

“Well, he has lost the game,” said I. 
“Poor fellow! I almost pity him. Let us 
have no explanations with him, except he 
makes it necessary. Unless Iam much mis- 
taken, he will see how the land lies, and have 
sense enough to hold his peace.” 

“Yet he deserves to be punished,” said 
Madeline, imperiously. Then, in a voice 
tinged with a blush: “But, if any one can 
afford to forgive him, surely we can.” 


V.—AN INVOLUNTARY HEROINE. 


On the saloon-floor of our vessel, half- 
way between the mizzen-mast and the stern, 
a square space was partitioned off to serve as 
a private cabin for passengers. It was ac- 
cessible only by means of the corridor which 
ran the length of the after-part of the vessel, 
and opened into it by a single door. The 
end of the room opposite this door was the 
side of the vessel itself; and there was said 
to be a sliding panel there, the secret of 
which was known only to the captain and one 
or two of the sailors, and which afforded a 
direct exit into the open air and water. Prob- 
ably it had been constructed for smuggling 
purposes, 

The cabin was very prettily and cosily 
furnished. A round card-table stood in the 
centre, fastened into the floor; the skins of 
two Indian tigers served as rugs; some com- 
fortable chairs and a lounge were arranged 
around the room; and against one of the 
walls was affixed a rack containing glasses 
and decanters. Altogether, it presented 
quite a cosy and homelike aspect, and it 
was always a favorite resort of the ship’s 
passengers. 

One evening, about ten days after our 
discovery of one another, Madeline and I 
were sitting alone in this cabin, transacting 
no less important business than falls to the 
lot of lovers in all ages. Mrs. Suffrin, who 
had been regaling us with exhalations of 
gloomy thoughts—such as would have made 
death seem grateful, had life been any less 
sweet—had finally found the motion of the 
vessel more than she could stand, and had re- 
tired to her state-room, accidentally leaving 
her smelling-bottle upon the table. We did 
not notice it then, though we have since 
learned to look upon it as the most precious 
relic in our possession. 

She could not have been gone more than 
ten minutes when an undefined feeling drew 
both our eyes toward the door, and there, 
Standing on the threshold, we saw Rauber- 
kerl. He carried a small valise in his hand ; 
his face appeared haggard, but there was a 
peculiar gleam in his eyes, such as I never 
had seen there before. His manner, though 
more than usually subdued—almost melan- 





choly—seemed to overlie an inward excite- 
ment and unrest. 

Ever since Madeline and I had come to an 
understanding, Rauberkerl had, as I antici- 
pated, kept himself very much in the back- 
ground—yet not in a marked manner, nor as 
if by particular design. When we were be- 
low, it generally happened that he was on 
deck, and vice versa. As has been said, he 
was an immense favorite with the seamen; 
they were never weary of listening to his 
yarns and songs, and would have served him 
gladly in any way they could. He was espe- 
cially intimate with a common sailor, a coun- 
tryman of his, but not a particularly attrac- 
tive-looking individual; and with the pilot, 
an Italian, who was also a good singer, and 
kept up a friendly rivalry with Rauberkerl 
on that score. So we saw little of Rauber- 
kerl, except at meal-times, when he was quiet 
and agreeable, but nothing more. He had 
evidently reviewed his position, and concluded 
to accept it in a common-sensible spirit, and 
meanwhile endeavor to regain our good opin- 
ion. And I am free to confess that, for my 
part, I felt very much mollified toward the 
poor fellow. 

He remained a moment‘in the door-way, 
looking from one to the other of us, as if 
awaiting our permission to enter. I don’t 
think Madeline would have given it, but I 
could not find it in my heart to be so severe. 

“You're quite a stranger, Herr Rauber- 
kerl,” I said; “sit down and be sociable.” 

“Thanks much!” he replied, complying 
with my invitation. “A little while only. I 
am come to say to you good-by.” 

“To say good-by! Why, my dear sir, 
surely there’s plenty of time to do that be- 
fore we get to Marseilles. We're not half- 
way yet.” 

“Just about half. But I go not to Mar- 
seilles. I go to Malta. We pass there to- 
night. - I go to-night.” 

“Well, that is news. But I thought the 
captain said he was going to give Malta a 
wide berth.” 

“The captain is very kind. 
sented to do me the obligation. 
from now I am gone.” 

“ Rather sudden, isn’t it ?” 

Rauberkerl protruded his yellow teeth 
rather lugubriously, and shook his head. 
“Nein—nein! it is arranged since a long 
time. I must stay no longer on this ship.” 

There was a pretty long silence after this, 
during which Rauberkerl rested his elbows 
on the table and his face on his hands. Fi- 
nally he looked up, and, having cleared his 
throat nervously, spoke abruptly as follows: 

“See! there is something to be said be- 
tween us; shall I say it? We all know a 
thing—it is strange—it is terrible—it is of 
long ago. It is of love and of hate. I have 
loved, and what I could I did to gain my 
love; I have hated, and what I could I did 
my enemy to injure. Herr Meriden, I would 
have turned you back to your country; but 
nein! you would not. Afterward I would 
have killed you, but gou were quick, and you 
had your revolver ; it was not possible. Then 
I have lied to you—have told you I was to 
marry Fraulein Madeline; it was of no use 
also.—Fraulein Madeline, you I have long 


He has con- 
In an hour 





loved—you know it. First, in Constantino- 
ple, you would not turn yourself to me; and 
when I afterward have hunt up the aunt, it 
was still in vain. It is destiny against me— 
as five thousand years before, so now. See! 
I give up. I leave you. You see me no 
more.” 

There was something touching — almost 
pathetic—in the man’s words. His frank 
confession of his fruitless struggles against 
his destiny excited no anger or resentment in 
me. Ihad divined the facts before, and now 
his hopelessness moved my pity. I looked at 
Madeline, but she sat with folded arms and 
eyes bent on the floor. 

“ Well—adieu !” said Rauberkerl, rising 
from his chair ; and then, as if with an after- 
thought, “stay once ! shall we drink the good- 
by cup, to be friends? No?” 

Although I had an instinctive feeling that 
Madeline did not approve of the proposal, I 
could not but consider her unjust thus to 
deny the last request of a poor devil whose 
chief crime was that he loved her. So I an- 
swered emphatically : 

“Certainly we will, Rauberkerl, and with 
pleasure. To-night, at least, you have acted 
honorably, and I respect you for it.” 

Rauberkerl stepped to the rack, took out 
a decanter of wine, and filled three glasses. 
He was a good deal agitated, and spilled 
some of the liquor, and made considerable 
to-do over the matter. He put glasses on 
the table for Madeline and me, and held one 
in his own hand. 

“To our good understanding !” said he. 

As Madeline raised her glass to her lips, 
she set her dark eyes full on mine, and such 
was their power that, had it been possible to 
retract at that last moment, I think I should 
have put my glass down untasted. But it 
was too late, and when I replaced it upon the 
table it was empty, and Madeline’s also. Then 
I seemed to see the gleam which had all along 
been lurking in Rauberkerl’s eyes leap forth 
and flicker all over his person with an ugly 
glare. At the same moment there was a 
whirring in my head, my strength left me, 
and the cabin suddenly grew dark. The last 
thing I remember was Madeline, fallen with 
her head on the table like a faded flower. 

When I came to myself the prospect was 
in no sense improved, I was lying on the 
floor by the corridor-door, bound hand and 
foot, and with a gag in my mouth, At the 
other end of the room lay Madeline, in the 
same condition. Her eyes rested on me, 
sadly and lovingly. But I was furious. All 
this had come upon us through my obstinacy 
and credulity. Had I but been guided by 
Madeline’s instinct, we should have been 
saved from the fate from which there now 
seemed no escape. I struggled desperately 
with my bonds, but they were thongs cut 
from the tiger-skin rug, and my efforts were 
quite in vain. 

Rauberkerl, who was kneeling on the 
floor putting some things into his valise, 
looked up at me and chuckled slowly. 

“What ails you, Herr Meriden? Too 
much wine, hey? But you never drink any 
more—no! Rauberker! will see to that. Ah! 
you wish your revolver; see! there it lies on 
the table, right beside the smelling-bottle of 
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madame the aunt. It is all ready, all cocked. 
Take it, dear sir; it belongs to you.” 

Then he turned toward Madeline, and sur- 
veyed her with a look for which I would only 
too gladly have struck him dead. 

“How does it come you lie there, my 
sweet little woman? Why don’t you tell your 
rude lover to help you up? But, nevermind! 
we will do without him. Your Rauberkerl 
will take care of you. He will be so kind 
and affectionate to his Madeline. Yes, you 
are my Madeline now. Come, I will tell you 
what I shall do.” 

He shut the valise and sat down upon it, 
and proceeded to explain his plans with great 
gusto. 

“ Outside there is a boat; my friend the 
sailor, Hans, he has put it there forme. In 
that boat I put you, my sweet Madeline; but 
not yet untied. Oh, no! Rauberkerl is 
grown wise since before five thousand years. 
Then Herr Meriden must go too, but the boat 
is so small he must follow outside; we tie 
him with a string to the stern. ThenI get in 
and row to the shore—it is not far—not one 
mile; that has my friend the pilot done for 
me—he has steered close by the island. Well, 
when we get to the island, then I take you 
out, my sweet Madeline, and lay you down, 
and I get Herr Meriden (if he has not taken 
too much water already), and I lay him down 
where he can see all. Yes, I want him to see 
all, else would I not have brought him there 
—I would have left him in the water half-way. 
Well, then Herr Meriden shall see what more 
I will do, my sweet Madeline. But see! it is 
late. We must be starting now right 
off.” 

He sprang up and went to the end of the 
room where Madeline lay. I trembled lest he 
might be going to touch her, but he began to 
fumble at a kind of lock or fastening in the 
wall. It was the catch of the sliding panel- 
door ; he was going to open it. 

At that moment I heard a sound at the 
other door, against the threshold of which I 
was lying. Some one was tryingit. Thena 
knock, light at first, then louder. Then a 
voice—Mrs. Suffrin’s. Rauberkerl, busy with 
his sliding panel, heard nothing. He had 
mastered the catch, and had pushed the panel 
partly back, but it was long since it had been 
opened, and it moved with difficulty. 

The door of the corridor was locked, but 
the key was in it. By a convulsive effort I 
managed to twist myself up from the floor 
into a half-sitting posture. I kept my eyes 
on Rauberkerl. He had pushed the panel 
half-way back, and the roar of the waves 
filled his ears—luckily, for Mrs, Suffrin was 
becoming importunate. Madeline lay mo- 
tionless, but I knew she watched my every 
movement. If I could but reach up an inch 
or two farther, I could catch the key between 
my teeth and turn it. A lurch of the ship 
favored me. I had the key fast, turned it, 
and the door opened. In stumbled Mrs. Suf- 
frin, and at the same instant Rauberkerl had 
finished opening the panel, and the rushing 
water was visible, foaming swiftly past. Mrs. 
Suffrin screamed aloud. Rauberkerl faced 
around like a flash. 

On the table between them lay the re- 
volver and the smelling-bottle, side by side. 





Rauberkerl leaped forward with a curse and 
outstretched hand, but the old lady was too 
quick for him. With astonishing presence 
of mind she anticipated his movement, and 
snatched up therevolver. Rauberkerl sprang 
at her and tried to wrench the weapon from 
her grasp, at the same time dragging her tow- 
ard the open panel-door, purposing to thrust 
her out into the sea. They had reached it, 
his back was toward it, when the revolver 
went off. The ball must have gone straight 
through Rauberkerl’s heart. I saw his white 
face for an instant, with the identical expres- 
sion on it which was crystallized upon the 
features of the statue in the stone vault. 
Then he suddenly vanished. A great wave 
which swept by at the moment, soughing 
hoarsely, can tell whatever remains to be told 
concerning Rauberker!’s fate. 

As for Mrs. Suffrin, she gave a great 
shriek, and fell flat on her back in the oppo- 
site direction. 


Hans received twenty lashes for surrepti- 
tiously bringing a boat beneath the secret 
panel-door, and mooring it there. The pilot 
was put in irons for the rest of the voyage, 
because, instead of keeping fifty miles north 
of Malta, as ordered, he ran in within a mile 
of the shore. 

Mrs. Suffrin, on recovering her senses—a 
matter of no slight difficulty—said : 

“ Js my smelling-bottle lost? Oh, where 
is it?” 

“Here, madam,” said I, handing it to 
her, and speaking with great emotion. “ Oh, 
Mrs. Suffrin, how much I have wronged you! 
how little I have understood you! And how 
can I ever thank you for your intrepid con- 
duct in shooting that scoundrel ? ” 

“T trust you understand, sir,” said Mrs. 
Suffrin, depressing the corners of her trowel- 
gash below their usual point, “ that it was en- 
tirely an accident on my part.” 

“ An accident! How do you mean, mad- 
am?” 

“T have nothing against Mr. Rawbuckle—a 
very nice gentleman, I’m sure. And, when he 
jumped forward that way, I thought it was my 
smelling-bottle he was after. But I wanted 
it myself so badly that I caught at it in a 
hurry, and I thought it was that I had in my 
hand all the time, until it exploded so, and 
then I was afraid it had durst/ but I never 
dreamed of its being that dreadful revolver!” 

“So we were saved by even a greater ac- 
cident than it seemed, darling,” remarked I 
afterward to the only person I have ever ad- 
dressed in that way. “ But I can’t help feel- 
ing grateful to that smelling-bottle for—” 

“ Keeping itself out of the way in such a 
masterly manner.” 

“ Yes, my dear, you must make her give it 
to us as a memento.” 

Madeline shook her head with a thought- 
ful smile. But the poor old soul has lately 
gone beyond the range of smelling-bottles, 
and bequeathed hers to us as her sole legacy. 
For my part, however (and I think my wife 
shares my opinion), Igwould rather have it 
than all the great fortune which she left to 
found an asylum for hypochondriacs. 


JuLian Hawrnorne. 





LADY SWEETAPPLE; OR, 
THREE TO ONE. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
HOW THEY ALL WENT TO BED. 


Bor by this time it was getting late. Ami- . 
cia’s recital had lasted a long while; and it 
really was, as Lady Carlton said, time for all 
good people to go to bed. Miss Markham, 
indeed, had departed long ago. Dear little 
old lady! While Lady Sweetapple was pour- 
ing out her melodies, she might have been 
seen trotting down the lime avenue in the 
moonlight, like a fairy overtaken by old age, 
so slight and frail. There was something 
ethereal and elfin about her look. Modern 
novelists of the sensational school would have 
called her “weird,” and spelled it “ wierd,” 
not in the least knowing what the word 
means, only it comes in so well, like “ felici- 
ty” in that famous sermon. What famous 
sermon? Why, that of which an old coun- 
try-woman was asked how she liked it. “ Oh, 
I did like it so much! and, most of all, that 
blessed word ‘felicity!’” “And, pray, what 
do you think felicity means?” asked the 
questioner. “Mean? Why, it means some- 
thing nice, like the inside of a pig.” Much 
in the same way do modern novelists use the 
word “ weird.” 

But there was Miss Markham, trotting 
down the avenue and along the road—so 
dusty in the morning, but now slaked by the 
thunder-shower; and soon after, almost be- 
fore Amicia had ended her recital, Miss Mark- 
ham was fast asleep in bed. 

We ought to have told you that, when 
Lady Carlton asked the Pennyroyals, she 
hoped they would stay a day or two. So the 
Pennyroyals did not take that long drive all 
the way back to Farthinghoe Castle. They 
were lodged in the state-rooms, in which it 
was not a tradition, but a fact, that Charles 
IL., that last of our merry monarchs, had slept 
when he paid a long visit to Sir Timothy Tyr- 
rell, One form of his mirth was in borrowing 
people’s money, and not paying them, but tak- 
ing out the interest, as L’Estrange said, by 
ruining the lenders by long visits. No won- 
der that the Tyrrells soon came to an end— 
first lending their money, and never getting 
either principal or interest back, and then by 
entertaining their royal debtor for weeks and 
weeks, Ah, but, you will say, they had grants 
of land! Well, grants of lands in those days 
were much less valuable than land is now, and 
money was worth much more; so that, in 
Charles II.’s time, the more land you had 
from the crown, and the more money you lent 
on it, the worse it was for you. It was what 
the lawyers call a damnosa hereditas. But, 
if the Tyrrells had held their land till now, 
they would have been immensely rich, No 
doubt of it. But, then, they couldn’t hold it, 
and had to sell it, and were ruined, like so 
many other people who can’t afford to wait for 
their money. 

But there were the state-rooms, with 
Charles II.’s bed, in which he and Catherine 
of Braganza had slept for once, at least, in 
their lives, There it was, with its faded blue- 
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brocade curtains, and its high rickety tester, 
that looked us if it were going to topple down 
on your head when you slept in it—another 
shape of the Damocles sword which hangs 
over the heads of kings. There was the sil- 
ver toilet-service, the very dish in which his 
most sacred majesty was shaved, and in 
which, if he pleased, Lord Pennyroyal might 
have been shaved by his barber, if he had one, 
at a vast expense of lather and soap—which 
he would not have grudged, as it belonged to 
some one else, though he might have groaned 
at such waste as a bad example. 

There was the queen’s room, with its silver 
sconces fixed into the wall, and its straight- 
backed chairs, covered with embroidery rep- 
resenting various passages out of the life of 
Reynard the Fox. Here was Reynard’s base 
piece of flattery to the crow, whereby he got 
the cheese—which ought to have reminded 
Sir Timothy Tyrrell of the way in which the 
king had coaxed him out of his money—and 
here was his famous declaration that the 
grapes were sour, because he could not get 
them. Here was the fox dining with the 
erane, and the crane dining with the fox. 
Here was the bear frozen in by the tail into 
the ice by the tricks of the fox; and the wolf 
deluded by Reynard to go into the priest’s 
hen-house, only to be nearly flayed alive. 
Here was Reynard about to be hanged, and 
pardoned while standing on the ladder under 
the gallows because he had told that noble 
king, the lion, where a vast treasure was hid- 
den, which no one could find but Reynard 
himself. Here was Reynard going on a pil- 
grimage to Rome for his sins; and here was 
the throttling of the rabbit, his guide, and his 
return to court, and final triumph over his 
enemies. The whole story of Reynard the 
Fox was worked on those uncomfortable 
chairs and couches; and poor Catherine, in 
her withdrawing-room, might have felt that, 
even for queens, the grapes of this world are 
often sour. 

Then there was tapestry, and very good 
tapestry, hung on the walls of both ropms. 
Here a noble Italian plaisance, with gardens, 
and groves, and fountains, and water-fall, and 
terraces. In the foreground, on a balcony, 
were ladies looking down on cavaliers going 
out to hunt; and on the terrace were statues 
of gods and heroes; and in one corner, in a 
cool, shady pool, were wood-nymphs dathing, 
and rude rustics—not, alas! doomed to be 
punished like Actseeon—peeping at them be- 
tween the trees. 

In another a mighty battle was raging— 
cannons firing, horsemen charging, pikemen 
flying, swords crossed, saddles emptied, limbs 
lopped off, ghastly wounds, everywhere con- 
fusion, fire, and slaughter. As one gazed on 
it, one heard the roar of battle, and the eyes 
were sated with blood and death. What 
battle it was no one could tell. To find out 
was a puzzle always set to visitors at High 
Beech ; but the guest was yet to come who 
' Could say what battle it was. It was, and re- 
mained, a great battle, and nothing more. 

So the tapestry went on, covering the four 
. Sides of these two great square rooms. They 
were beautiful pieces of Italian work, older 
far than the house. No doubt Sir Timothy 
Tyrrell bought them, like the chairs with the 





fox and the grapes on them, to do honor to 
their most sacred majesties; and now Lord 


. and Lady Pennyroyal had the benefit of them. 


Though the colors were a little gone, and the 
silk in the faces of the figures had turned 
black, making them all look like blackamoors, 
they were noble works of art, and if put up 
to auction at Christie’s would have brought 
a mint of money from some gentleman with 
not a twentieth part of the means, but a 
thousand times more taste than the Right 
Hon. the Earl Pennyroyal. 

“T don’t like tapestry,” said Lord Penny- 
royal, just before he retired to rest in King 
Charles’s bed. “If I had all this I should 
sell it, and have the walls papered.” 

“T should keep it,” said Lady Pennyroyal. 
“Tt would be a desecration to strip it from 
the walls which it has so long covered.” 

So they went to bed. 

As for the rest, Florry and Alice were 
very happy; but they could not help think- 
ing that Lady Sweetapple’s “ exhibition,” as 
Florry called it, had created a sensation in 
the minds of both their lovers. 

“T thought even your lamb seemed half 
inclined to break his string, dear,” said 
Florry. 

“ And what do you think of yours?” said 
Alice. 

“T am not quite sure,” said Florry. “ But 
it is a great comfort to think that her name 
was Smith, and that she was a doctor’s 
daughter. Iam so happy to think, too, that 
after dinner, while I was talking to Mr. Son- 
derling, she and Harry had a quarrel.” 

“ How do you know that ?” asked Alice. 

“ Because I saw her face so flushed after 
they parted,” said Florry; “and more, because 
Harry told me so,” added Florry, with an air 
of intense satisfaction. 

“What a strange creature that Mr. Son- 
derling is!” said Alice. “ You heard mam- 
ma ask him to come to luncheon to-morrow, 
and what Lady Sweetapple said to him ?” 

“T only heard what he said—that he 
would have the highest pleasure. What did 
she say ?” 

“ Ali she said,” said Alice, “ was: ‘ Mind 
you do come, Mr. Sonderling; I want to 
speak to you,” 

“She’s so vain—she flirts with every 
man; and, more than that, with ever so many 
at once. She’d flirt with Lord Pennyroyal if 
she could.” 

“ Ah,” said Alice, smartly, “ but you know 
he couldn’t afford it.” 

“And now,” said Florry, “let us go to 
bed and sleep soundly, if we can. It has not 
been such a bad day, after all.” 

As for Amicia, she was not so happy. 
When Mrs. Crump wanted to gossip, she 
would not let her. She had heard quite 
enough of high life below-stairs, she said. 
She was tired; she wanted to go to bed. 

“There, Crump, you may go,” she said, 
when that assiduous maid had only half dis- 
charged her nightly duties. 

“Oh, my lady! Go to bed, and you only 
half undressed? I never!” 

“ Never or not, go!” said Amicia, actually 
stamping her tiny foot. 

“To find him here,” she said, as she flung 
herself into that easy-chair which is now her 





confessional to us—“ to find him here, of all 
the places in the world! How true of Ander- 
son, when he said that one never knows one’s 
old love after the lapse of years! Yet it is I 
that am changed. Not at all,” as she stood 
up for a moment to look in the glass. “It 
isn’t that; only—only circumstances are 
changed. I am sure he told her every thing. 
I saw them talking at dinner and afterward. 
Yet what harm can he do me? One’s not 
bound to marry one’s first love. How ridicu- 
lous it seems at this distance! He is much 
altered, too—much more than I am. I 
thought women altered more than men—in 
looks, I mean, and in heart too. I wonder if 
he will be faithful tome? He always had a 
generous heart. We shall see to-morrow. 
And that Miss Price? How boldly Harry 
defied me! There is some mystery about 
that young lady; and if, if’—she said “if” 
two or three times, and then went on—“if I 
can’t have my way, others shall hear of Miss 
Edith Price besides myself. And now to bed. 
How heart-breaking doubt is!” 

Of course the smokers had gone to the 
smoking-room. However late the ladies might 
be, Count Pantouffles said there was always 
time for a cigarette. 

“That was a very fine performance—don’t 
you think so, Colonel Barker?” asked the 
count, behind a cloud of his own raising. 

“T’ve seen things very like it on the 
stage,” said Colonel Barker. “To me it 
sounded like rant. I hate declamation in 
ladies |” 

“Tt was very fine,” said Harry. 
it sounded like real poetry.” 

“ And real music,” said Edward Vernon. 
“T thought so too,” backing up Harry, like a 
stanch pointer. 

Soon after the smoking came to an end; 
and as they crawled up to bed—for even 
Harry Fortescue and Edward Vernon were 
tired—Edward turned to Harry on the land- 
ing, and asked : 

“T say, Harry, did you write to Edith ?” 

“Of course I did,” said Harry; “and sent 
her a check.” 

“That’s all right,” said Edward. “You 
know the money was due on the first of the 
month.” 

“T know all about it,” said Harry; “and 
I meant to have sent it before I left town; 
but this visit made me put it off till to-day 
But it went to-night; and she’ll get it to-mor- 
row morning.” , 

“That’s all right,” said Edward again. 

And then the two friends turned each into 
his own room, and were soon fast asleep. 


“To me 


{TO BE CONTINUED.] 





THE STARUCCA VIADUCT. 


See ILLUSTRATION, page 464. 


HE Starucca Viaduct, on the Erie Rail- 
way, is one of the imposing structures 

that characterize that road, and forms an ef- 
fective feature in a landscape of singular 
beauty. It is situated near the town of Sus. 
quehanna, nearly two hundred miles distant 
from New-York City, and carries the road 
across the Starucca, one of the numerous 
charming valleys that abound in this portion 
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of the road. The structure is of stone, reach- 
ing in height one hundred and ten feet, and 
in length twelve hundred, consisting of eigh- 
teen heavy stone piers, with arches of fifty 
feet span. The design is simple and symmet- 
rical, and the effect very noble. It is located 
in a region that includes some of the finest 
scenery on the Erie road; and lovers of the 
picturesque, who make their summer tours in 
this direction, cannot do better than stop at 
Susquehanna, and devote a few days to the 
exploration of this beautiful and romantic 
neighborhood. 





“GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART!” 


4 TALE IN THREE PARTS.—PART Iil. 


By Raopa Broveuton, Aurnor or “ Rep as 
A Rose 1s Sue,” ere. 





CHAPTER VII. 


“On pain of death, let no man name death to 
me; it is a word infinitely terrible.” 


WHAT THE AUTHOR SAYS. 


“Yrs, they are certainly coming round,” 
says Sylvia, with a tone of self-gratulation. 
“I met Mrs. Scrope just now on the stairs, 
and she said: ‘ You have been to the Rosegg ? 
I hear there is quite a practicable road there.’ 
When once one has the men on one’s side, 
one is all right; and, somehow, we always 
manage to enlist the sympathies of the fathers 
and husbands and brothers.” 

“T do not agree with you,” says Jemima, 
taking her hat off and laying it on the table. 
“T think it is just the other way—the women 
to be propitiated, and the men follow natu- 
rally. Take care of the women, and the men 
will take care of themselves.” 

“They certainly dress very well,” contin- 
ues Sylvia, complacently; “ nothing voyant ; 
all those pretty mouse-colors, and sad colors, 
and smoke-colors, that I am so devoted to. 
Very good taste; and, say what you will, that 
alone is enough to prepossess one in people’s 
favor.” 


“T have just been falling into the arms 
of that dreadful little widow,” Mrs. Scrope 
says, reéntering her own apartment at the 
same time as Sylvia has made her reappear- 
ance in hers. “ Ambling up the stairs and 
coquetting with the banisters, as usual. She 
is always on the stairs.” 

“She reminds me of the women in Isaiah, 
don’t you know?” says Mrs. Lascelles, laugh- 
ing; “‘ walking and mincing as they go.’ I 
wonder had they high-heeled shoes and a 
pannier? If it were the fashion to sew pillows 
to armholes nowadays, what gigantic bolsters 
she would have!” 

“ My dear, atrociously as that girl behaved, 
we never can be too thankful to her for hav- 
ing delivered us from the Prodgers connec- 


tion. Prodgers /—such a name!” 


“Do not halloo before you are out of the 
wood,” says Mr. Lascelles, looking up from 
his novel for a moment, and instantly immers- 
ing himself in it again. 

“T believe what first set her against him 
was the awful description I gave her of our 





honeymoon,” says his wife, laughing agaiD. 
“T told her about your being sea-sick all the 
way to St. Malo. I remember she looked 
awe-struck at the time.” 

“Tt will be all on again before you can 
look round,” says Mr. Lascelles, again emerg- 
ing from his romance. 

Both women shake their heads. 

“Poor soul! it would hardly be worth 
while her being ‘on,’ as you say, with any 
one.” , 
“You mean that she is not long for this 
world?” replies he, dropping his book en- 
tirely this time. Mr. Lascelles’s voice is never 
as low as Cordelia’s, and the door is ajar. 

“Hush!” cry both the women together. 
“Some one is passing; it may be one of 
them.” 

“T wish I could induce you sometimes not 
to speak at the very tip-top of your voice,” 
says his wife. “If you remember, when you 
proposed to me, at the Inniskillings’ ball, you 
expressed your wishes so loudly that you 
drowned the band.” 


——-— 


CHAPTER VIII. 
WHAT JEMIMA SAYS. 


Tue hotel is fuller than it was. This last 
week has made a difference. Several more 
little whitewashed rooms are occupied. A 
member of the Alpine Club, with a harem of 
three gaunt women, battered and unsexed 
by much scaling of high mountains; two or 
three new couples. The last, an elderly cler- 
gyman and his wife, occupy the room next 
mine. Only this morning I was remarking 
on the thinness of the partition-walls: I can 
hear him alternately splashing and groaning 
in his tub. 

“They have not been married long,” Le- 
nore says. ‘They say the Lord’s Prayer to- 
gether very loudly every night.” 

And Scrope asks, laughing, whether that 
is a proof of being newly wedded. 

This was after breakfast. Since then we 
have been to the Rosegg glacier. Lenore has 
not been with us: gradually she is slipping 
out of our excursions. “For the present,” 
she says; “just for the present, I am better 
at home.” Now we are back again, Sylvia 
and I, in our own little sitting-room—a cheer- 
ful little place, whence one can look down on 
the white houses of the clean, narrow street, 
see the outgoers and incomers to the hotel, 
and catch bright glimpses of the mountains. 

The door opens and Lenore enters, and at 
the same moment Sylvia passes out. “Is she 
gone?” says Lenore, advancing toward me; 
“ really gone, do you think? I do not know 
why I ask; I have nothing particular to say.” 
Her face is disturbed, and her eyes wander 
uneasily round. “I—I—TI have been eaves- 
dropping,” she says, beginning to laugh. 
“What do you think of that? And they 
say listeners never hear any good of them- 
selves. That, however, is not a case in point, 
for I heard nothing about myself, of course 

o » 

“ Eavesdropping!” I repeat, surprised. 
“That is not very like you. What do you 
mean? What are you talking about?” 


“I was passing by the Scropes’ door just 
now,” she says, with a sort of hurry and agi- 
tation in her manner—“ it was ajar, I wish 
people would keep their doors shut” (with a 
tone of irritability) —“ and they were talking; 
the man—the husband—you know what a 
sweet, low voice he has—was saying, in a 
tone as loud as all the bulls you ever heard 
bellowing: ‘She is not long for this world.’ 
Whom do you think they were talking 
about?” 

“ My dear child,” I say, impatiently, “ what 
extraordinary things excite your curiosity! 
Am I a diviner of dark sayings? Probably 
‘some friend of their own that we never heard 
of.” 

“And then the woman said, ‘ Hush, 
hush!’” pursues she, with her eyes still 
watching my face. “Why did they say 
‘Hush?’ if it were some friend of theirs; 
why should they mind being overheard ? 
They were saying no ill of her.” 

“Pshaw!” say I, pettishly; “how do I 
know?” 

“ He said she, certainly—not he,” she con- 
tinues, as if unable to leave the subject. “Not 
,long for this world ?” (uttering the words very 
slowly). ‘Poor soul, whoever she is, I am 
sorry for her, are not you, Jemima ?” 

“Yes, yes, of course—very sorry,” I 
answer, indistinctly, turning to the win- 
dow. 

“And yet it is absurd to be sorry fora 
person one has never seen—never heard of— 
is not it?” persists Lenore, again breaking 
out into a laugh. “ Perhaps we are throwing 
away our compassion—perhaps it was a dog 
or a cat—who knows?” 

“Very likely, very likely!” 

“But why did they say ‘Hush?’” she 
says, brooding over the word, and addressing 
the question rather to herself than to me. 

I do not answer. 

“Jemima,” she says, following me to the 
window, “look round—I hate not being lis- 
tened to when I am talking—I am going to 
make you laugh—you often laugh at my 
ideas; well, they are sufficiently ridiculous 
now and then; do you know I took it into 
my head—one is so egotistical—that perhaps 
they were talking of—of—me.” 

I lean out of the window, and try to per- 
suade myself that my voice, as I say “ Non- 
sense,” sounds lazily indifferent. 

“You are not laughing,” she cries, in a 
tone of alarm. “I thought you would have 
laughed. Why do not you laugh? Is it 
possible that you see nothing ridiculous in it 
—that you think it—it—is—irue?” 

“T think nothing of the kind,” I answer, 
irritably ; ‘do not be so absurdly fanciful.” 

“If they did mean me,” she says, with the 
same restless, strained laugh, “ they are alone 
in their opinion, are not they ?—guile alone. 
It does me no harm, and it amuses them, I 
suppose—ha, ha!” 

“ What disease do they mean to kili me 
by, I wonder?” she says, after a pause, spent 
by her in rapidly traversing and retraversing 
the little room. “ Consumption, of course” 
(shuddering) . . . “They should have seen 
you last winter,” she resumes, by-and-by, 
standing beside me, and uneasily trying to 





see my face, ‘when you had that attack of 
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influenza. How you coughed! Worse, far 
worse, than I do, and your head ached tortur- 
ingly—mine seldom aches—and you were so 
weak you could scarcely lift a finger, and yet 
it was only influenza!” 

“Only influenza,” I echo, mechanically ; 
“influenza is nothing.” 

“Tell me,” she says, a little reassured, 
and looking into my face as if she would 
wring from me the answer she longs for, 
“you must have an opinion one way or the 
other ; do you think they meant me?” 

“My dear,” I say, driven into a corner, 
“did I hear what they said? I only know 
what you tell me; it—it is very conceited of 
you to imagine that they must be always talk- 
ing of you.” 

“People are so fond of killing their friends, 
are not they?” she says, with the same wist- 
ful, searching look in her great and lovely 
eyes; “so are doctors, and very often the 
killed outlive the killers after all.” 

“Very often.” 

“Next time that I pass their door I shall 
run past with my fingers in my ears. 
how my heart is beating!” 

“You are growing as bad as Sylvia,” I 
say, trying to speak gayly; “she is always 
requesting me to feel how her heart is beat- 
ing; if you both set up nerves, I shall decamp.” 

“You think I may make my mind quite 
easy,” she says, in a lighter tone, taking my 
hand in her two hot, slender ones. 

“Of course—of course.” 

“That they were talking of some one else 
—or that, if it were me, they were utterly and 
unaccountably mistaken ?” 

“To be sure !—to be sure!” 

“But florid people often seem to think 
that those who are not so red and bulky ase 
themselves must be in articulo mortis.” 

“So they do.” 

“Jemima!” (still strongly clasping my 
hand in both hers), “if you believe it so firm- 
ly, you will not mind swearing it.” 

“What is the use of oaths and assevera- 
tions?” I ask, uncomfortably. “ Will not a 
simple assertion do as well?” 

“You won’t swear!” she cries, in a tone 
of profound alarm. “Why not? Jemima, I 
do not like your face! Your eyes will not 
meet mine—your lips are quivering—you are 
half crying. I know that I am very sick— 
that I have not much peace, day or night—but 
you do not think that it means any thing bad ? 
—that I am—O my God! I cannot say the 
word!” 

Her sentence breaks off, smothered in a 
shuddering sob. 

“T think nothing of the kind,” I say, 
hastily, thoroughly frightened at her agita- 
tion. “Why will you gallop away with an 
idea ?—O Charlie! do come here; she is s0 
impracticable—so unreasonable—she is talk- 
ing such nonsense.” 

The door has opened, and Mr. Scrope is 
looking doubtfully in. At my words he enters 
hastily. 

For the first time in her life she runs to 
him of her own accord, and throws herself 
into his arms. “O Charlie!” she cries, 
wildly, “you are the only person in the world 
that is kind to me. They have been so cruel 
to me—so cruel. They have been saying such 
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things of me—you would not believe it. That 
man—that Mr. Lascelles—says I am not long 
for this world, and Jemima quite agrees with 
him.” 

“ Jemima is a fool!” says Mr. Scrope, un- 
justly, looking with a momentary expression 
of raging hatred at me over her prone head. 

“ Not long for this world!” she repeats, 
with a sort of moan, lifting her face, and star- 
ing pitifully into his. ‘Those were his very 
words: I have not altered one.” 

“Lout! idiot!” cries Scrope, angrily; 
“he had not an idea what he was saying !— 
he never has. My darling” (closely straining 
her to his heart, as if neither God, nor his fleet 
angel, Death, should avail to tear her thence), 
“please God, you are longer for this world 
than he is—than I—or Jemima—or any of 
us.” 

“Do you mean it, really?” she says, with 
an awful anxiety in her tone. “ Are you seri- 
ous? O God! how I wish I could think so!” 

“ Are you so anxious to outlive us all?” 
he asks, with a passionate melancholy. “ Well, 
I dare say—it is natural, I suppose. Why 
should not you? Very likely you will have 
your wish.” ‘ 

“T want to live to be quite old,” she says, 
hurriedly, not heeding his upbraiding eyes or 
tone. “I want to live a great many years: 
people are often happier when they are mid- 
dle-aged than in youth; but it is pleasant to 
be young, too. It is not all pleasure, but 
there is a great deal. I do not complain—I 
do not complain.” (She is trembling violent- 
ly). “Hold me!” she says, hysterically. 
“Do not let me go. You are the only person 
in the world to whom it matters much whether 
I die or live. Promise me that I shall not— 
oh, that dreadful word k—promise me!” 

“T promise, darling,” he says, “I prom- 
ise.” 

“You speak uncertainly!” she says, 
wrenching herself out of his arms, and staring 
at him in a distrustful agony; “you are like 
Jemima—your face is all quivering. I believe 
you are telling me falsehoods on such a sub- 
ject! Great God! can there be any thing 
wickeder than to deceive one—to tell one lies 
—in such a case?” 

“Oh, my dear, I am not telling lies! Be- 
fore God, I am not! I confidently trust—I 
altogether hope, that I shall yet see you strong 
and well as ever again. If I thought the con- 
trary, do you think I could bear my own life 
for one minute?” 

“ What does it matter what you think— 
what you hope?” she cries, roughly, with one 
of her old, petulant movements; “will your 
trusting and hoping keep it off? Will telling 
lies about it make it any better?” (with an 
angry flash of her lovely, miserable eyes at us 
both). “Whatever you say—whatever you 
do—it is coming !—it is coming!” 

She flings herself down on the little sofa, 
shuddering from head to foot, and buries her 
face in the pillow, while her whole frame is 
shaken by the violence of her sobs. 

“ My dearest child!” I say, half out of my 
sober wits with fright and pain, advancing to 
her, and gently touching her on the shoulder ; 
“for Heaven’s sake, do not be so excited! 
You are not very ill now, really, you know; 
you can fo about a little, and walk, and talk, 





like the rest of us; but, if you behave in this 
way—” 

“Where have my eyes been ?” she inter- 
rupts, sitting up again, and speaking connect- 
edly, but not calmly, while the great tears 
pour down her cheeks. “How is it that I 
have not seen all your looks and signs? If 
they had not thought me very bad, would the 
Scropes have spoken to me the other night? 
Not they! So I excited their compassion, did 
I? I had no idea that I was an object of 
pity! I never used to be. Oh, I am, in- 
deed! They were right! I am, indeed!” 
(breaking into a fresh tempest of great sobs, 
and again hiding her face in the cushion), 

“You are mistaken!” cries Scrope, be- 
side himself at the sight of her agony, and 
throwing himself on his knees. ‘“ Look up, 
Lenore! Look up, beloved! Look in my 
face, and see whether I am telling truth. 
They talked to you the other night because 
they knew that, if they were not civil to you, 
I should never speak to them again—because 
they dared not be impertinent to you. Why 
should they pity you, except for being younger 
and prettier than themselves ?” 

“You may save your breath,” she answers, 
looking at him fixedly, with a sort of resent- 
ment; “there is no untrue thing that you 
would not say to me now, to keep me quiet. 
. . . It is very unjust,” she cries out loud, 
clasping her lifted hands in a frenzy; “it is 
hard—there is no sense in it—that I, that am 
the youngest, should go first !—I, that was so 
pretty, and enjoyed my life so much! Some 
people only half live. Until we went to Di- 
nan I lived every moment of my life. Since 
then I have been miserable, certainly—very 
miserable, now and then—but it was not half 
so bad as this! Oh, how gladly I would have 
it all over again! At least, I was alive then,” 
she says, trembling violently. ‘ Nobody pit- 
ied me then! After all, what does it matter 
what happens to one, so long as one is alive? 
—that is the great thing! Sometimes I have 
said I wished I was dead; but God knows I 
did not mean it. One says so many things 
that one does not mean. He cannot be so 
cruel as to take me at my word! Oh, He 
cannot! He cannot!” 

Her voice dies in a wail—a wail of un- 
speakable fear. 

“Good Heavens! what is the matter?” 
says Sylvia, opening the door and entering, 
her commonplace voice striking on us with a 
painful incongruity. ‘Why are you all pull- 
ing such long faces?” 

We none of us answer her. 


[ro BE CONTINUED.] 





THE SEA-SERPENT. 


HILE there is apparently some foun- 

dation in fact for the stories about 
the kraken, it is much more questionable 
whether there is equal proof of the existence 
of a sea-serpent. The myth of the kraken is 
supported by the specimens of jaws of colos- 
sal cuttle-fish which must have been as large 
as average-sized whales, and which are pre- 
served in the museums of this country and 
Europe. We might add to our accounts of 
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large cuttle-fish, published in a late number 
of the Journat, that the shores of California 
are haunted by an enormous eight-armed 
squid (octopus), which was actually measured 
by a prominent naturalist and member of the 
California Geological Survey, and found to 
spread its arms fourteen feet ! 

On the other hand, the sea-serpent, which 
so many persons in all walks of life, from the 
ignorant and superstitious fisherman to the 
commanders of vessels, and clergymen, and 
amateurs of science, assure us they have 
seen, has left us not a scale from his back, 
not a lock from his hairy mane, nor bone 
from his body, to certify as to his existence. 
He may be fitly termed the Great Unknown; 
and Gosse, who thus dubs him in his enter- 
taining “Romance of Natural History,” and 
who has given us the best account of this 
misty terror of the seas, is forced to rely on 
the merest analogy to support the existenc 
of this hypothetical monster. 

Without much doubt, floating sea-weed ; 
stray snakes which occasionally swim far 
from land; tropical water-snakes; on the 
shores of New England, the horse-mackerel ; 
and, in the North Atlantic, certain huge, 
colossal fish, strangely hooded and otherwise 
ornamented, and about which we know next 
to nothing—have acted as vicarious sea-ser- 
pents. Possibly, also, the “killer” of our 
northern seas, which often, when swimming 
at the surface in its fierce assaults on the 
right and finback whales, or when about to 
gulp down a sleeping seal, thrusts out of the 
water its dorsal fin to the height of five or 
six feet, may have suggested a serpent’s head 
_ and shoulders. The large thrasher-shark, 
which attains a length of between thirty and 
forty feet, may also have conjured up similar 
imaginary monsters by its momentary ap- 
pearance at the surface. Professor Owen, the 
leading anatomist in Europe, thought the con- 
ditions of the problems were answered by 
some large unknown seal. Indeed, judging 
by many of the stories of its appearance to 
fishermen and others in boats, we would ques- 
tion whether some stray walrus may not have 
played the part of the Great Unknown with a 
certain degree of success. While cruising on 
the coast of Labrador, we made frequent in- 
quiries regarding the occurrence of the wal- 
rus; and one story of its sudden appearance 
to a fisherman absorbed in pulling in cod re- 
minds us of certain tales of ihe sea-serpent. 
A strange-whiskered form, with glaring eyes 
and formidable teeth, rose suddenly by his 
boat-side, and looked in, nearly paralyzing 
the inmate with fear. He “thought it was 
the devil,” and made for shore as fast as 
his oars would carry him. It reappeared at 
a distance of three quarters of a mile, and 
gave a fresh start to the poor man, who threw 
him a herring, which he devoured and finally 
disappeared. Had he been a Norwegian 
fisherman, the sea-serpent would have been 
his first thought ; though, which is the greater 
bugbear of the two, we leave to unprejudiced 
It is just possible, also, that Steller’s 
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manatee—a large, whale-like sea-cow, resem- 
bling those haunting the rivers of Florida 
and South America, and which is now extinct 
on the shores of Siberia, its only known habi- 





tat—may have, two centuries or more ago, 
crept around to the coast of Norway, and 
even Scotland, and thus given rise to a local 
legend of the sea-serpent. 

Another explanation of this popular myth 
we offer with some hesitancy, and throw it 
out simply as a suggestion. May not some 
of those colossal cuttle-fish, whose existence 
seems now indubitable, have appeared above 
the surface for a few minutes when pursued 
by the sperm-whale, their natural enemy ? 
Its large head, and prominent eyes, and 
arms trailing behind it, may have produced 
a sea-serpent-like effect. It is known 
that the gigantic octopus, or polypus of 
the ancients, floats with its arms extended 
upon the surface of the sea. We have 
met with an account, in Land and Water, of 
the manta-fish of the west coast of South 
America, which spreads eighteen feet, and 
which is, without much doubt, the same spe- 
cies found on the coast of California; while 
a specimen captured off the west coast of 
Mexico measured eleven feet from tip to tip. 
A captain in the British Navy observed the 
former fish, which “exposed its back for a 
long period above water, so as to appear like 
a rock showing its outline at low tide. So 
deceived was he as to its nature that he 
more than once directed his theodolite upon 
it, thinking it was a rock appearing at low 
water.” As it occasionally raised its arms, 
or protruded its head above the waves, a 
serpent-like form, or at least its head, may 
have been suggested to the eye of an un- 
trained observer. 

Indeed, Mr. Gosse, who seems to have ex- 
amined quite thoroughly the facts of the case, 
arrives at the conclusion that no true serpent, 
or any known reptile now existing, answers 
to the descriptions of the sea-serpent. He is 
forced to conclude, with several other writers, 
that some fossil reptile of the lias or chalk 
period, such as the colossal marine lizards, or 
plesiosaurs and ichthyosaurs (enaliosaurians), 
may have survived to the present day. We 
would, however, suggest that the fabled sea- 
serpent might, on this view, trace back its 
ancestry to some snake-like mosasaurus, 
which, mayhap, has descended to us with the 
mosasaroid visage and size unimpaired —a 
relic of a past age, when sea-serpents and 
worse-looking monsters were an every-day 
affair to the sight-seers of those periods. 

In fact, this is the last resort of believers 
in the sea-serpent. Their faith in the secular 
longevity of such an odd fish is undoubtedly 
strengthened, and naturally enough, by the 
recent discoveries of European naturalists, 
and our own Pourtales and Agassiz, who have 
dredged from the abysses of the ocean cer- 
tain sea-lilies, sea-urchins, and sea-lamp shells, 
etc., which are supposed to have lived on 
since the period when the chalk-cliffs of 
Dover and the plains and uplands of New 
Jersey formed the bottom of the sea. 

Professor Cope gives, in the American 


Naturalist, an interesting sketch of these an-. 


cient snake-like reptiles, which abounded in 
the seas of our country during the chalk 
period, with restorations of their peculiar 
forms. He tells us that the gigantic mosa- 
saurus—the longest of known reptiles, a New- 








Jersey species being eighty feet long, while 
another form lately discovered in New Mexico 
was double in size and over a hundred feet in 
length—was, with its allies, “ the sea-serpents 
of that age, and their snaky forms and gap- 
ing jaws rest on better evidence than he of 
Nahant can yet produce.” He also tells us 
that the mosasaurus was “a long, slender 
reptile, with a pair of powerful paddles in 
front, a moderately-long neck, and flat, pointed 
head. The very long head was flat and deep, 
like that of a great eel, forming a powerful 
propeller. The vertebre were much like those 
of snakes in an important anatomical feature, 
“so that we can picture to ourselves its well- 
known consequences — their rapid progress 
through the water by lateral undulations; 
their lithe motions on land ; the rapid stroke; 
the ready coil; or the elevation of the head 
and vertebral column, literally a living pillar 
towering above the waves or brush of the 
shore-swamps.” 

Does such an animal as this still roam 
through our seas? In the opinion of Mr, 
Gosse and others, there is probably such a 
creature in existence. Our author quotes 
from a correspondent of the Zvologist, who 
“adduces the great authority of Professor 
Agassiz to the possibility of the present ex- 
istence of the enaliosaurian type. That emi- 
nent paleontologist is represented as saying 
that ‘it would be in precise conformity with 
analogy that such an animal should exist in 
the American seas, as he had found numerous 
instances in which the fossil forms of the Old 
World were represented by living types in the 
New. He instanced the gar-pike of the West- 
ern rivers, and said he had found several in- 
stances in his recent visit to Lake Superior, 


"| where he had detected several fishes belong- 


ing to genera now extinct in Europe.’ ” 


But upon referring to the late remarkable 
letter of the learned professor, written prior 
to the departure of the Coast-Survey steamer 
Hassler, in which he predicts finding many 
representatives of extinct forms of animal 
life at great depths, we find that he apparent- 
ly contradicts the statement above quoted, 
saying that, “if any reptiles exist there, it 
could only be such as are related to the ex- 
tinct types of the Jurassic period—the ich- 
thyosauri, plesiosauri, and pterodactyles; but, 
even of these, there is very little probability 
that any of their representatives are still 
alive.” 

The facts which bear strongly against the 
existence of such a creature in our seas, at the 
present day, are, the circumstance that, though 
remains of these snake-like reptiles were 
abundant in the liassic and cretaceous pe 
riods, none are found in the tertiary deposits, 
which have been so thoroughly examined, 
nor in the post-tertiary beds; and, finally, the 
fact that no trace of any such animal exists 
in our museums, while no reliable naturalists 
—such as Darwin, Dana, Ross, Schmarda, or 
Stimpson, who have spent years in cruising 
around the world—have ever seen such a be- 
ing. 

Until some tangible fact does occur, we 
seem forced to consider the sea-serpent as & 
myth, 

A. 8, Packarp. 
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“THINKING OF HOME.”’ 


SAD, sweet eyes that send afar 
Their loving, longing gaze, 
Fixed on yon fair and bright home-star— 
Star of undying rays! 


O heart and soul that fondly yearn 
For dear ones o’er the sea; 

O youthful cheeks that sadly burn— 
May this your story be! 


“Gone are the faces so loving and kind, 
Gone are the hills and the valleys I knew; 
Far from my dear ones, I never can find 
Hearts like to theirs, ever gentle and true. 
O for my warm, sunny skies once again 
O for the land where my feet loved to roam! 
Long have I wandered, in tears and in pain, 
Evermore dreaming and thinking of home. 





“Strange are the faces that look into mine, 

Strange unto me seems the blue of the skies ; 

Morn’s dewy blossoms that lovingly shine, 
Look not as fair as our own, to my eyes! 

Oh, how my heart, like a bird, longs to go, 
Winging its way o’er the white, weary foam! 

Day-time and night-time, each hour that I know, 
Fondly I’m dreaming and thinking of home ! 


“ Home is the sigh of my lone, saddened breast, 
Ifome is the wish and the hope of my life ; 
Home is my balm, and my joy, and my rest, 
Home is my refuge from world-weary strife. 
Watching the clouds at the dawn’s early gray, 
Watching the stars in the night’s solemn dome, 
Far from the land of my people I stray, 
Evermore dreaming and thinking of home!” 
GrorGe Cooper. 
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A GRANTED PRAYER. 


| tg ~ with roses and painted with lilies, 
My eyes aglow with a sapphire light— 
Look, O lover! upon my beauty, 
Ere it departeth beyond your sight. 
Pallid and wan was the girl who loved you, 
Fair is the maiden you love to-day. 
The one, alas! might have stayed to bless 
you, 
The other is passing from earth away. 


O bitter days! when your glance unheeding 
Passed me to rest on a face more fair. 

What was my face in its plain, dull plainness, 
That your glad glances should linger there ? 

’*Twas then I knelt in my desolation, 
Sending to Heaven one frenzied cry: 

“Oh, let him but love me e’en though I perish, 
Let me be beautiful though I die!” 


And Heaven heard me, and Death came to 
me, 
To lend my dull eyes Consumption’s light, 
To tint my pale cheek with graveyard roses, 
To tinge my brow with the gravestone’s 
white. 
You saw me, love, in my new, strange beauty, 
And paused that day ere you passed me 
by, 
And oh! the prayer that I made is answered: 
You love me, dear one, and I must die! 


Yes, I have won you, and 1 am dying, 

Yet is there sweetness amid my pain. 
Your love, O dearest! was cheaply purchased, 
I count my lost years my chiefest gain. 

Behold! I go, but your love goes with me, 
To light my path where no sun can shine ; 

Life at its best is but brief and fleeting, 
Love is immortal, and it is mine! 


Lvoy H. Hoopsr. 





LECKY’S LEADERS OF IRE- 
LAND.* 


R. LECKY, the brilliant English essay- 
ist, has here collected and published 
a series of very interesting biographical and 
historical papers, which he wrote many years 
ago, upon Swift, Flood, Grattan, and O’Con- 
nell, and of which he has formed a book of 
very high merit, and one that is sure to 
delight as well as instruct the large au- 
dience it will command, as soon as its con- 
tents and object are generally known. Mr. 
Lecky is a man who has always something 
rare and good to say, which he communitates 
in a piquant and pleasant manner. He is a 
genuine man of letters, and has won for 
himself a reputation which the proudest 
might envy. Moreover, in an age of loose 
and careless writing, when slang too often 
passes current for wit, and coarse personality 
for satire, he has employed a vigorous and 
stately English as the vehicle of his thoughts 
and descriptions ; and it is clear to the prac- 
tised eye that he has formed his style after 
the best models. 
The book before us, although it makes no 
pretensions to high historic art, is neverthe- 





* “ The Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland.” 
By Wriu1am Epwarp Harrrots Lecxyr. New 
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less a real history of Ireland from the time of 
Dean Swift—a history which is not only illus- 
trated by the lives of the great leaders of public 
opinion in Ireland, but sets forth,in a very 
lucid array of facts and inductions, the 
causes of the misery, sorrows, disaffections, 
and crimes of the Irish people. He explains 
the present by the past, and, in the long and 
ample sweep of these papers, which contain 
the finest portraiture, of the great personages 
with whom they deal, that has yet appeared in 
biographical literature, he manages to condense 
all the great epochs and their consequences 
which mark the English oppression of Ireland 
for wellnigh seven hundred years of her his- 
tory. 

The biographies are introduced by a calm 
and philosophical review of the leading facts 
in the great struggle of Irish nationality, as 
Mr. Lecky expresses it; and we have rarely 
read a more masterly and statesmanlike expo- 
sition of English politics in respect to Irish 
government, or a keener analysis of the prin- 
ciples and motives of the two great parties 
into which those politics were divided. Irish 
history, from first to last, is the saddest of all 
human records, and from the Conquest to the 
time of the enactment of the penal laws, the 
first rough outlines of which were made in 
William III.’s reign, although the laws them- 
selves, in their concentrated malice and op- 
pression, were not perfected until several 
reigns after William—from the conquest to 
the penal laws, we say, all that a proud con- 
queror, ignorant of the conquered, and de- 
spising them too much to take the slightest 
trouble to understand and govern them with 
justice and humanity, could do, to crush their 
liberties, break their spirit, and ruin all tem- 
poral interests, was done by successive Eng- 
lish Governments, until within the last twenty 
years, 

No one with these facts before him can 
wonder at the disaffection of Ireland to the 
Imperial Government. “Do not talk to me,” 
exclaimed Hussy Burgh, the friend of Grat- 
tan, in Parliament, describing the condition of 
Ireland, and calling upon the ministers to 
avert war by timely concessions —“ do not 
talk to me of peace. It is not peace, but 
smothered war. England has sown her laws 
in dragons’ teeth, and they have sprung up 
armed men.” The penal laws are a sealed 
statute-book unfortunately to most readers. 
We say unfortunately, because an acquaint- 
ance with their provisions would greatly mod- 
ify the popular opinion respecting the culpa- 
bility of Irishmen in their hatred of English 
rule. Here are a few samples, which it is 
but justice to transcribe, although they are 
but a tithe of the mighty flood of oppressive 
acts which England has passed against Ire- 
land from time immemorial. Burke said of 
them, that they were “an elaborate contriv- 
ance, as well fitted for the oppression, impov- 
erishment, and degradation of a people, and 
for the debasement in them of human nature 
itself, as ever proceeded from the perverted 
ingenuity of men.” Catholics by this code 
were excluded from Parliament and the ma- 
gistracy, from corporations, the bench, and 
the bar. They had no vote at elections, or 
even vestries, could not act as constables, or 
jurymen, or serve in the army or navy. 





Schools were established to educate their chil- 
dren as Protestants. They could have no other 
education, could enter no university, nor act 
as school-masters or private tutors. They 
could not marry Protestants. If they did, 
such marriage was annulled by law, and the 
priest who officiated might be hung. They 
could not buy land, nor inherit or receive it as 
a gift from Protestants—could not hold a 
lease for more than thirty-one years, or any 
lease on such terms that the profits of the 
land exceeded one-third of the rent. If by 
industry a Catholic increased his profits be- 
yond this proportion, and did not make a pro- 
portionate increase of payment, any Protes- 
tant informer could enter upon and take pos- 
session of his farm. He could not hold a 
horse of a value higher than five pounds, and, 
if any Protestant offered him that sum for 
a horse worth absolutely a hundred, he was 
obliged by law to give it up. If the eldest 
son of a Catholic apostatized, the father’s 
estate was settled upon him as a reward for 
his wickedness. If a Catholic wife gave up 
her religion, she was free of her husband, 
and he was compelled to give her a portion 
of his property. If a child, however young, 
confessed itself a Protestant, he was torn 
from his father by the chancellor, the father 
was made to swear to the value of his prop- 
erty, and the court could then give the infant 
what proportion of it he pleased. Every 
priest who should become a Protestant, was 
paid fifty pounds for his apostasy. To con- 
vert a Protestant to a Catholic was death. 

These are a few of the provisions and 
enactments of these laws, taken at random; 
and yet, in the face of all these, Ireland has 
made, in modern times, and especially since 
the great famine, a most wonderful progress 
in education, trade, commerce, and even gov- 
ernment. Irishmen, too, have learned to love 
liberty ; and, much as we may regret the meth- 
ods which they have adopted to achieve it, 
we cannot but rejoice that this love of liberty 
is the result of an ever-growing intelligence 
and an ever-increasing morality. Irishmen 
are not yet wise enough, however, to save their 
strength for great reforms. Mr. Lecky says: 
“ An amount of energy and enthusiasm which, 
if rightly directed, would suffice for the politi- 
cal regeneration of Ireland, is wasted in the 
most insane projects of disloyalty. The fam- 
ine and emigration have been Ireland’s oppor- 
tunity for progress, and she has largely availed 
herself of it. The population is reduced from 
eight to less than five millions through these 
agencies. The people are now within the cir- 
cle of subsistence. Wages and prices have 
risen, and comfort and plenty are every- 
where.” 

Mr. Lecky says that probably no country 
has advanced so rapidly as Ireland within the 
last ten years ; and the evidences are seen in 
the improved dress and houses, and in the 
cheerfulness and general tone of the people. 
He says the poverty of Ireland consists rather 
in the absence of great wealth than in the 
presence of great misery. And it can hardly 
fail to astonish those who have paid but little 
attention to the poor-laws of the European 
nations, that, while England counts its pau- 
pers as one in twenty, and Scotland as one 
in twenty-three of the population, in Ireland 
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they are only as one in seventy-four. Mr. 
Lecky has also a cheering word to say about 
Irish intelligence. Ignorance is no longer at 
the root of their discontent and disloyalty. 
Within the present century a system of na- 
tional education has been established; and 
we are glad to learn, from such good author- 
ity as this author, that the Irish level of 
knowledge is quite as high as in England. 
Mr. Lecky looks with a philosophic eye upon 
this matter in connection with the grave sub- 
ject of disloyalty. “One of the most alarm- 
ing features,” he says, “of Irish disloyalty is 
its close and evident connection with educa- 
tion.” The people are newspaper-taught, so 
far as the higher politics go; and the Irish 
literature addressed to the working-classes is 
often of a very superior ability and character, 
being the work, for the most part, of young 
Irish barristers, Trinity men, and often first- 
class scholars as well as patriots. 

But the old ery that the disaffection of the 
Irish is only skin-deep is the voice of a false 
oracle ; and the steady and stern persistence 
of the people in rebel movements through all 
the changes of Irish politics, is the best an- 
swer to it. It lies deep in the inmost heart 
of Irishmen, and will never be eradicated 
until they achieve their liberty. We agree, 
however, with Mr. Lecky, that any attempt 
to dissever the union by force of arms must 
recoil vzsth a terrible vengeance upon the ag- 
gressors. England, he says, would never vol- 
untarily relinquish the government of Ireland, 
and Ireland could never establish her inde- 
pendence in opposition to England, unless the 
English Navy were utterly shattered. Mr. 
Lecky is evidently a friend of Ireland, and 
his subsequent words are well worth the con- 
sideration of impassioned Irishmen who long 
for war with the Saxon. “Even in the event 
of the dissolution of the empire,” he says, 
“Trish separation could only be achieved at 
the expense of a civil war, which would 
probably result in the massacre of a vast 
section of the Irish people; would drive from 
the country much of its intelligence and most 
of its capital, and would inevitably and im- 
mediately reduce it to a condition of the 
most abject misery.” And he adds that the 
men who usually make revolutions would suf- 
fer most, which is a thing to be pondered. He 
speaks in high terms of the Irish emigration 
which is leavening the New World, and of 
the Irish administrators, under the British 
crown, who are organizing the republics of 
the future, and concludes with these words: 
“All this noble career for talent and enter- 
prise would be destroyed by separation.” 

We confess that this essay of Mr. Lecky’s 
has made us very hopeful for Ireland. We 
find that she has made vast strides in civili- 
zation during the last ten years, such as her 
best friends could hardly have deemed pos- 
sible. “One of the most important recent 
movements in the direction of prison reform 
in England, he says, “has been due to the 
success of the reformatory system which has 
been established in Ireland.” But while Ire- 
land is progressing in these directions, she is 
retrograding in others. Agrarian crime is 
free of punishment, because it is also free of 
detection and conviction. Juries in cases 
of strong feeling cannot be induced by law or 





conscience to convict ; religious and political 
riots are frequent and terribly ferocious ; 
but it is not true that the political condition 
of the country reflects its social condition 
with any thing like accuracy, or that there is 
an habitual hostility between landlord and 
tenant. This, at all events, is Mr. Lecky’s 
deliberate judgment, founded upon a large ex- 
perience. 

We have dwelt so long upon what Carlyle 
calls the “condition of Ireland question” 
that we have left but small space for a notice 
of the biographies. We may say, however, 
that the paper on Swift is a fine piece of 
literary justice done to the memory of a great 
and sadly unappreciated and misrepresented 
man. Mr. Lecky has done his best to be im- 
partial. He has fairly and fully stated the 
imperfections of his character, and he has re- 
deemed his memory from much of the foul 
obloquy which unfriendly and unjust his- 
torians have cast upon him. It is pleasing 
to think and know that the great dean was 
not a bad man, and that no vice held kin to 
him. He was passionate and perhaps vindic- 
tive to merciless enemies, but he was the 
truest friend that man ever had, and in his 
friendships the least selfish of mortals. In 
the days of his power, when his sole pen sus- 
tained a proud government and annihilated 
its enemies, he used all his political influence 
to help his friends—men of letters—to gov- 
ernment offices; but, although he needed pre- 
ferment as much as any of them, he never 
once thought of himself. Pope, who was a 
good judge of men, loved him devoutly, and 
said of him: ‘My sincere love of that val- 
uable, indeed incomparable man will ac- 
company him through life and pursue his 
memory were I to live a hundred lives, 
as many of his works will live, which are 
absolutely original, unequalled, unexampled. 
His humanity, his charity, his condescen- 
sion, his candor, are equal to his wit, and 
require as good and true a taste to be equally 
valued.” Congreve, Addison, Lords Halifax 
and Peterboro, Prior, Arbuthnot, Parnell, 
Dick Steele, Gay, Rowe, and Phillips, were 
all his friends, and each and all of the 
needy ones were indebted to him for public 
offices and private benefits. When Lord Ox- 
ford retired into the country a broken minis- 
ter and a lonely man, he invited his great 
friend Swift to accompany him, who, although 
he had just received a thousand pounds from 
the treasury to defray the expenses of his in- 
duction into the deanery, did not hesitate a 
moment between this splendid realization of 
his ambition and the demands of friendship, 
but set off directly to give cheer, and coun- 
tenance, and the rich fruits of his ripe intel- 
lect, to his tardy, weak, and procrastinat- 
ing patron. The one sole blot on his char- 
acter is his treatment of poor Stella on his 
acquaintance with Vanessa. Stella had been 
his platonic mistress for many years, and, 
during the early part of 1712, Vanessa 
(Miss Vanhomrigh) fell violently in love with 
him ; and, although there is reason to believe 
he was privately married to Stella, he allowed 
himself to be conquered by Vanessa’s fasci- 
nations and became correspondingly cold to 
Stella. Vanessa besought him to marry her, 
but as love for her, like his attachment for 





Stella, was a purely intellectual affection 
and homage, untouched by the passions, he 
grew vexed at her importunity, and in an evil 
hour she wrote to Stella, who showed the let- 
ter to Swift. This foolish action maddened 
the dean beyond all control, and he rode over 
to her house, and, dashing the missive on the 
floor without a word, departed. Vanessa saw, 
when it was too late, the folly of confessing 
her love toa rival, and grief and vexation 
broke her heart, and she died shortly after 
the enactment of this angry episode. Stella 
survived many years, and Mr. Lecky says that 
the story told to the dean’s detriment, to 
the effect that she on her death-bed besought 
him to acknowledge their marriage, is not 
true. So that, with all his imperfections, 
the dean comes nobly out of the balances. 
Still, his detractors are, and probably always 
will be numerous, for most men are Lili- 
puts in the presence of this immense in- 
tellectual Brobdingnag. They abuse in him 
what they have not the wit nor the genius to 
understand. He was a lost man, however, 
upon this planet; for there was no sphere in 
his time vast enough for the employment of 
his faculties. He was the most terrible and 
fearful satirist that ever lashed with scorn 
the follies and vices of mankind. Those who 
wish to know more about him must go to 
Mr. Lecky’s book, which, in many respects, 
is beyond praise. No one has written so 
powerfully or so acutely about Swift as he 
has done. His account of Hood, Grattan, 
and O’Connell, is also very delightful reading, 
and we regret that our space will not allow 
us to do justice to it. 
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4 ly slender poles uplifted high 

The trembling wire for many a mile, 

And over all broke tenderly . 
The gentle evening’s parting smile. 


Six martins sat upon the wire, 

And sunned their purple plumes. Beneath 
Their clasping feet, the words of fire 

Passed swift—the words of life and death: 


The maiden’s hope, the lover’s prayer, 
The messages of cheer and peace, 

The startling cry of blind despair, 
That tells a cherished life must cease. 


How lightly moves each thoughtless bird, 
Unconscious of those words of fire! 
Its little bosom is not stirred 
With the agony of our desire. 


Birds that sing, birds that wing 
Your courses over pleasant ways, 
Your life is but a little thing, 
And lightly wafted are your days. 


And yet you have your loves and fears, 
Your joyous moments and your pain. 

Like us, the measure of your years 
With golden sunshine mingles rain. 


But happy man, or bird, is he 
Who looks beyond with cheerful eyes— 
Shakes off the stormy drops with glee, 
And spreads the wings for sunny skies. 


Herry GILtiMay, 
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THE LANGUAGE OF LIGHT.* 


UR readers are not unfamiliar with the 
interesting subject of spectrum analy- 
sis, as it has been presented to them from 
time to time in the pages of this Journat ; nor 
can the attention of any person who takes 
note, even inthe most general way, of scien- 
tifie progress, have failed to be attracted by 
the remarkable results which the new meth- 
od of observation has laid before us. 

The appearance of Dr. Schellen’s book 
apon “Spectrum Analysis” calls our atten- 
tion to the latest developments of this new 
realm of science, the dominion of which has 
extended in a few years over all terrestrial 
substances, and even beyond them to the 
most distant parts of the universe. Here we 
learn to decipher the latest language of Light, 
which, by unequivocal signs, yields us informa- 
tion not only concerning the nature of terres- 
trial substances, but also of the constitution and 
movements of the heavenly bodies. The pro- 
fessor of seience will findin these pages many 
details for the arrangement of apparatus by 
which to exhibit the various spectra and their 
characteristic phenomena to a large audience, 
and present to them a view of those splendid 
discoveries, the direct sight of which can 
only be enjoyed by the few who possess an 
instrument for the purpose ; while the general 
reader will find a full account of the results 
of those discoveries which have excited so 
much interest in the scientific world. 

Until recent years the solar spectrum was, 
alike to the eye of science and to the curious 
observer, little more than that beautiful im- 
age, brilliant with all the colors of the rain- 
bow, which is obtained when the light of the 
sun, or of any other luminous body, is allowed 
to pass through a triangular piece of glass—a 
prism. It seemed as if it had yielded up its 
last secret to Newton, who analyzed by its 
aid the composition of the solar ray. But it 
remained for two Heidelberg professors, Bun- 
sen and Kirchhoff, to find in this gay band of 
colors the means of seeing what the strong- 
est telescope, the most sensitive balance, the 
most powerful microscope, could never re 
veal; in short, to add a new arm of discov- 
ery, of the utmost acuteness and delicacy, to 
these which science already possessed. The 
new method revealed to us what metals are 
in the sun, and of what stuff the comets and 
the nebulw are made. 

It is only on the wings of light that news 
reaches us of the existence of those number- 
less worlds by which we are surrounded. The 
light alone which proceeds from the stars is 
the winged messenger which can bring us in- 
formation of their being and nature. Spec- 
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trum analysis has made this light into a lad- 
der on which the human mind can rise billions 
and billions of miles, far into immeasurable 
space, in order to investigate the chemical 
constitution of the stars, and study their phys- 
ical conditions. 

We may form some idea of the delicacy of 
the method of observation by the following 
instance of its application to the chemistry of 
common life: Divide a pound of common 
salt into five hundred thousand paris; it will 
require a sensitive balance to record the 
pressure of one of these parts. If, however, a 
single one of them be still further subdivided 
into three million parts, we arrive at so minute 
a particle that all power of thus discerning it 
fails. Yet even this excessively small quan- 
tity is sufficient to be recognized with certain- 
ty in a spectroscope. We have but to strike 
together the pages of an old dusty book in 
order to perceive immediately, in a spectro- 
scope placed at some distance, the flash of a 
line of yellow light, which is an unfailing sign 
of the presence of sodium. 

The details of the processes by which 
these surprising results are attained are a 
matter of concern mainly to the experiment- 
er, who will find, in the pages of the book that 
we have named, a full account. But the sim- 
ple and beautiful principles upon which these 
experiments are conducted may easily be ex- 
plained. 

It must be premised that each kind of 
luminous body produces a spectrum pecu- 
liar to itself. The spectrum, as most of our 
readers are aware, is not only a band of 
light, separated into its component colors 
by passing through a prism; an essential 
part of its composition is a large number of 
lines, both dark and bright, which traverse the 
bands of color in a direction parallel to their 
own. These lines, first noticed by Fraun- 
hofer, who did not divine their meaning, are 
exceedingly numerous. In“ the normal solar 
spectrum,” as elaborately mapped out by Ang. 
strém, the number of dark lines amounts to 
no less than one thousand. In his maps the 
solar spectrum is represented upon a scale of 
eleven feet in length. But extensive and 
complex as is this system of lines and mark- 
ings, it remains a)ways the same for a given 
source of light. The flame of a candle, burn- 
ing hydrogen, the vapor of an incandescent 
metal, a wood bonfire, the fiery glow of vol- 
canic eruptions—each and every luminous body 
forms its own spectrum in passing through the 
magical lens, its own band of colors diversi- 
fied with lines of a constant number, of pre- 
cisely the same position in the gay field of the 
colored spectrum, and of precisely the same 
diameter in proportion to its length. When 
we vaporize the metallic elements by means of 
intense heat, we find that each one of them 
displays its characteristic bright line. So 
persistent is this characteristic, that, as we 
have seen in the case of the chloride of sodi- 
um, or common salt, the merest trace of the 
substance will be instantly revealed by the 
spectroscope. Each substance in Nature has 
thus a delicate and subtile seal placed upon 
it, a cabalistic sign, as we might say, which 
discloses its secret to the scientific observer. 
Thus there exists in the air of all sea-coast 
towns and cities a certain minute trace of 





salt, so slight, indeed, as to elude ordinary 
chemical tests. But analyze the light of a 
candle that burns anywhere within twenty 
miles of the sea-coast, and the telltale yellow 
line in the spectrum will declare that the sea- 
waves are sending their influence into the very 
air that we breathe. 

Not only, however, is the composition of 
terrestrial bodies betrayed in their flame, but 
the spectroscopic test is applied with equal 
success to the remotest bodies in the heavens. 
Who would have divined, a few years ago, that 
we should be able to know that iron and other 
familiar terrestrial substances exist in the sun ? 
Ifa spectroscope, armed with a telescope of low 
power, be directed toa bright sky, a magnificent 
continuous spectrum will be seen, exhibiting 
the most beautiful and brilliant colors with- 
out either bright or dark lines. But, if the 
slit be narrowed so as to obtain the purest 
possible spectrum, and the focus of the teles- 
cope be very accurately adjusted, the spec- 
trum, now much fainter, will be seen to be 
crossed by a number of dark Jines and cloudy 
bands. If, by the use of several prisms, the 


‘spectrum be lengthened, and a higher magni- 


fying power employed, these thick lines and 
bands will become resolved into separate fine 
lines and groups of lines, which are so sharply 
defined and so characteristically grouped, 
that by the help of a scale they are easily 
impressed upon the memory and distinguished 
one from another. 

As early as 1802 these dark lines in the 
solar spectrum had been observed and de- 
scribed by Wollaston; later, in 1814, they 
were more carefully examined and mapped 
by Fraunhofer, of Munich ; and, later still, 
by others; but their origin and nature re- 
mained a mystery, notwithstanding the acutest 
reasoning and most painstaking researches 
of many able physicists, until Kirchhoff made 
bis splendid discovery in 1859, that the bright 
lines noted in the spectra of several metals 
were coincident with the same number of 
lines in the solar spectrum. 

To facilitate the observation and recogni- 
tion of the numerous dark lines in the latter 
spectrum, and to determine accurately their 
position and relative distances one from an- 
other, the mapping of all the visible lines 
must be made according to a given scale, or 
else in accordance with a certain scale adopted 
once for all, and this scale taken as a basis 
for measuring or estimating the place of any 
particular line. Kirchhoff, with an expendi- 
ture of time and trouble truly admirable, was 
the first to undertake these measures for cer- 
tain portions of the spectrum. Light ex- 
hibits and registers with wonderful minute- 
ness the changes that occur in the constitu- 
tion of a luminous body, or in the medium 
through which the light passes. Thus it hap- 
pens that Light, which in these days is com- 
missioned to be the painter of Nature, may also 
become its own delineator, since it is ever dis- 
closing new wonders out of the mystery of 
its being, and revealing those constant changes 
which are taking place, not only in our planet- 
ary system, but throughout the whole uni- 
verse. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all the 
researches connected with this subject are 
those which have had the sun itself for their 
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object. Thus it had long been assumed that 
the gaps in the colors of the solar spectrum 
which form the Fraunhofer dark lines were 
due to an absorption of the corresponding 
colored rays in the atmosphere of the sun ; 
but no explanation could be given of this 
phenomenon. The cause of this absorption 
was ascertained by Kirchhoff in his discovery 
that a vapor absorbs from white light just 
those rays which it emits when luminous. He 
proved the whole system of the Fraunhofer 
lines to be mainly produced by the overlying 
of the reversed spectra of such substances as 
are to be found in the earth, and thus ar- 
rived at a new conception of the physical 


constitution of the sun which is entirely op- | 


posed to the theories held by Wilson and Sir 
William Herschel in explanation of the solar 
spots. 

According to Kirchhoff, the sun consists 
of a solid or partially-liquid nucleus in the 
highest state of incandescence, which emits, 
like all incandescent solid or liquid bodies, 
every possible kind of light, and therefore 
would of itself give a continuous spectrum 
without any dark lines. This incandescent 
central nucleus is surrounded by an aimos- 
phere of lower temperature, containing, on 
account of the extreme heat of the nucleus, 
the vapors of many of the substances of 
which this body is composed. The rays of 
light, therefore, emitted by the nucleus must 
pass through this atmosphere before reaching 
the earth, and each vapor eliminates from 
the white light those rays which it would it- 
self emit in a glowing state. Now, it is found 
when the sun’s light is analyzed by a prism 
that a multitude of rays are extinguished, and 
just those rays which would be emitted by 
the vapors of sodium, iron, calcium, magne- 
sium, ete., were they made self-luminous ; 
consequently the vapors of the following sub- 
stances, sodium, iron, potassium, calcium, 
barium, magnesium, manganese, titanium, 
chromium, nickel, cobalt, hydrogen, and prob- 
ably also zinc, copper, and gold, must exist 
in the solar atmosphere, and these metals, 
therefore, must also be present to a con- 
siderable extent in the body of the sun. 

It appears, therefore, indubitable that the 
substances comprising the body of the sun 
are in large part identical with those of which 
the earth is formed.’ 

In respect to one point alone has dis- 
appointment been felt in the spectroscopic 
éxaminations of the sun. That point is as 
follows : Could the light from the sun’s nucleus 
in any way be set aside, so that only the light 
of the sun’s incandescent atmosphere should 
be received into the spectroscope, we should 
then be able to study that light alone, and to 
determine with great accuracy the nature of 
its sources. Such conditions are found in 
the case of total eclipses of the sun; and in 
consequence the eclipses of 1868 and of 1869 
were watched with especial interest, as af- 
fording a test for Kirchhoff’s theory. The 
sun’s disk being then completely covered by 
the moon, and the direct solar rays being 
cut off from the earth, no light could be re, 
ceived except from the solar atmosphere and 
the glowing vapors by which the nucleus is 
surrounded. Governmental expeditions were 
sent out for purposes of observation, and a 





| miles; indeed, the great darkness and even 





considerable popular interest was manifested 
in phenomena of which the novel points in- 
volved were known but to a few. 

The results of the observations of these 
eclipses did not, however, entirely fulfil the | 
expectations that had been entertained. When, | 
with the disappearance of the last direct rays 
of the sun, the interval of total obscuration | 
commenced, the system of bright lines did | 
not appear in the solar spectrum, which, as 
the glowing vapors of the solar atmosphere 
were still in view, had been expected. 

But it would be premature to form a 
conclusion against Kirchhoff’s theory from 
these negative results. It may easily be pre- 
sumed that the vapors of the solar atmos- 
phere do. not possess that degree of heat 
which would be necessary to produce a light 
sufficiently iatense for creating gas-spectra at 
the enormous distance of ninetygtwo million 


blackness of many of the Fraunhofer lines 
justifies the conclusion that the difference of 
temperature must be very considerable be- 
tween the sun’s nucleus and the atmosphere 
of vapor by which, according to Kirchhoff’s 
theory, it is surrounded. And if on other 
grounds, to which reference will be made 
hereafter, it were admitted that the supposi- 
tion of the sun’s nucleus being an incan- 
descent solid or liquid body were untenable, 
yet Kirchhoff’s explanation of the Fraun- 
hofer lines, and his proof of the presence of 
elements in the sun similar to those found in 
the earth, would still remain unaffected. Even 
if the nucleus of the sun were, as the French 
astronomer Faye supposes, neither solid nor 
liquid, but in a condition of vapor or gas, 
there is still no doubt that either the ball of 
gas itself, in consequence of the extreme heat, 
is incandescent, and would therefore emit rays 
of every shade of color. Every explanation 
of the physical constitution of the sun must 
be based upon the discoveries of Kirchhoff. 

Those physicists who differ from his views 
of the physical constitution of the sun, and 
consider, with Faye, that the actual nucleus 
of the sun is a non-luminous ball of gas, re- 
gard the solar spots as rents or openings in 
the bright photosphere surrounding the dark 
ball of gas through which this dark nucleus 
is seen. 





the solar spots are formed mainly of the va. 
pors of calcium, iron, titanium, sodium, bari- 


| um, and magnesium, and that these substances 


occur in layers of varying thickness, and in 
very different proportions. That hydrogen 
gas also constitutes an important element in 
the formation of the spots, is shown in the 
most unequivocal manner by the spectrum. 

But it must be admitted that we are not 
yet able to explain all the phenomena of the 
solar spots. Though it is of the highest inter- 
est for us to understand the nature of that 
body whence we derive light, heat, motion, 
and life, still we must not use a hasty judg- 
ment in deciding between the conflicting theo- 
ries of the case. The reason why our knowl- 
edge concerning the nature of the sun is still 
so imperfect that it is scarcely possible to de- 
cide between the theories of Kirchhoff and 
Faye is, that the remarkable phenomena oc- 
curring on the sun’s limb are so completely 
overpowered by the blinding light of the solar 
nucleus or photosphere that they remain in- 
visible even in the most powerful telescopes. 
It is not sufficient to get rid of the sun’s rays 
by the interposition of an opaque screen, be- 
cause the diffused light of the sky cannot be 
eliminated by this means, and this light even 
is so intense as to conceal the faint light of 
the sun’s appendages. It is quite otherwise, 
however, during a ‘otal eclipse of the sun ; then 
the moon covers the whole of the sun’s disk, 
and includes a considerable tract of the 
earth’s surface in the cone of its shadow, 
revealing to the observer, who is no longer 
hindered by the light of day, a display of 
solar phenomena which can be seen in no 
other way, and the study of which is pecu- 
liarly fitted to throw light on the nature and 
physical constitution of the sun. 

Of these phenomena photography preserves 
an accurate record—an invaluable aid to the 
astronomer. A total solar eclipse is a phe- 
nomenon of rare occurrence at any one spot. 
In Paris, there will not be one during the 
whole of the present century; and ten min- 
utes per century is not too low an estimate of 
the amount of total eclipse at a given place 
upon the earth’s surface. The brief moments 
of the eclipses of 1868 and 1869 were care- 
fully studied at many stations. Respecting the 
solar prominences which are visible beyond 

the disk of the moon during to- 








tality, the following were the most 
important conclusions reached by 
the use of the spectroscope: They 
are masses of luminous gas, princi- 
pally luminous hydrogen gas; they 
envelop the entire surface of the 
solar body, sometimes in a low 
stratum extending over exceedingly 
large tracts of the sun’s surface, 
and sometimes in accumulated 
masses rising at certain localities 
to a height of more than eighty 
thousand miles. 

The corona, too, has been atten- 
tively studied during eclipses by 
means of the same instrument. 








Spiral Solar Spot observed by Secchi. 


But the observations of Father Secchi, of 
Lockyer, Huggins, and Young, indicate that 


What is the nature of this magic 
circle of rays of silvery whiteness, 
which surrounds like a halo the 
black disk of the moon at the time of a total 
eclipse, and invests the whole phenomenon 
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with an indescribable charm? From the 
bright lines in its spectrum, it is probably 
of a gaseous nature, and forms a widely- 
diffused atmosphere round the sun. If 
this were the case, even its most remote 
particles would be a hundred times nearer the 
sun than the earth is, and would therefore re- 
ceive ten thousand times the amount of heat. 


Such a temperature would suffice to resolve | 


every known substance of our planet either 
into a state of incandescence or into a gaseous 
form. In addition to this, Professor Young 
thinks the corona may contain particles of 
solid or liquid meteoric matter near the sun, 
and may be affected also by our own atmos- 


phere and by clouds of cosmical dust that 


intervene between the earth and the moon 
at the moment of eclipse. 

Another point in reference to the struct- 
ure of the sun may here be mentioned—the 
chromosphere. With respect to this, the spec- 
troscope has led us to the following conclu- 
sions : 

1. The body of the sun, or its light-giving 
envelope the photosphere, is completely sur- 
rounded by a gaseous envelope in which hydro- 
gen constitutes the chief element, and which 
is called the chromosphere. Its mean thick- 
ness is between five and seven thousand miles. 

2. The prominences are local accumula- 
tions of the chromosphere, and therefore pre- 
eminently of hydrogen gas, which appear to 
break forth from time to time from the inte- 
rior of the sun in the form of monster erup- 
tions, forcing their way through the photo- 
sphere and chromosphere. As this gas on 
effecting a passage rises with great rapidity, 
it becomes quickly rarefied in a direction 
away from the sun’s limb. 

8. Under the chromosphere lies the lumi- 
nous cloud-like vaporous or nebulous photo- 
sphere, which contains all the substances, the 
spectrum lines of which appear as absorption 
lines in the solar spectrum. These substances 
—among which iron, magnesium, and sodium, 
are especially prominent—often burst forth in 
a state of incandescence, and are carried up 
to a certain distance into the chromosphere 
and into the basis of the prominences, though 
not in general to any considerable elevation. 

4. The characteristic lines of hydrogen 
are all observed with complete certainty in 
the spectrum of the chromosphere and that 
of the prominences ; in good instruments, and 
under favorable atmospheric circumstances, 
the first two lines sometimes extend into the 
spectrum of the regions underlying the chro- 
mosphere, and thus cause the corresponding 
Fraunhofer lines to appear as bright lines 
upon the sun’s disk. The yellow line of the 
chromosphere is due neither to sodium nor to 
hydrogen, nor is the red line less refrangible 
than C, a hydrogen line; it has not yet been 
ascertained to what substances they belong. 

The eclipse of August 18, 1868, preluded 
a startling discovery in the spectroscopic art. 
On the following day, Janssen, employing a 
method that had already been suggested by 
Lockyer, succeeded in observing the spectrum 
of the prominences in sunshine. In a com- 
munication from Calcutta, dated October 3, 
1868, he announced the intelligence as fol- 
lows: “The principle of the new method 
rests upon the difference between the spec- 





trum peculiarities of the light of the promi- 
nences and that of the photosphere. The light 
of the photosphere, which is derived from in- 
candescent solid or liquid particles is incom- 
parably stronger than that of the prominences 
which is derived from gases. On this account 
it has been impossible hitherto to see the prom- 
inences except during a total solar eclipse. 
By the employment, however, of spectrum 
analysis, the circumstances of the case may 
be reversed. Jn fact, by the process of analyza- 
tion, the light of the sun is dispersed over the 
whole range of the spectrum, and its intensity 
becomes considerably lessened. The prominences, 
on the contrary, furnish only a few detached 
groups of rays which are bright enough to bear 
comparison with the corresponding rays of the 
solar spectrum. It is for this reason that the 
lines of the prominences may be seen easily 
in the same field of the spectroscope with the 
solar spectrum, while the direct images of the 
prominences are invisible on account of the 
overpowering light of the sun.” 

Not contented with this splendid stride of 
discovery, Janssen and Lockyer immediately 
inquired whether it would not be possible, not 
merely to see the lines of the prominences, 
but also to make their actual forms visible 
during sunshine. Their efforts were at first 
baffled; while Huggins, who had been en- 





deavoring for two years to accomplish this 
end, won the first success in the matter. 

As the prom- 
inences were pale 
red or pink in 
color, it occurred 
to him that it 
might be possi- 
ble to see them 
fully during sun- 
shine, ifhe could 
succeed, by the 
intervention of 
colored glasses, 
in eliminating the 
intense yellow, 
green, and blue 
rays from the 
white light of the 4 
sun. Were this 
accomplished, it 
was to be expect- 
ed that the red 
light of the prom- 
inences would 
alone pass unob- 
structed through 
the glasses, and 
be no_ longer 
overpowered by 
the remaining at- 
mospheric rays, 
so that the forms 
of the promi- 
nences themselves would be seen direct by 
the aid of a telescope or an opera-glass. 

After selecting with great care, by means 
of prismatic analysis, a number of colored 
glasses and fluids suitable for this purpose, 
Huggins examined the sun by their aid, both | 
by viewing it through them directly, and also 
by projecting the image of the sun upon a | 
screen in a dark room, after the white light | 
had been strained, as it were, through these | 


2 July, 3h. 20m, 
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| flame. 


colored media. But he did not succeed until 
he employed as a medium a ruby-colored 
glass, which permitted only the extreme red 
rays of the spectrum to pass through. On 
February 13, 1869, he first succeeded, in 
bright sunshine, in seeing a prominence with 
sufficient distinctness to determine its form 
and draw its outline. 


Huggins’s First Observation of a Prominence in 
Full Sunshine. 


By using similar means, Zollner saw the 
prominences on the Ist of July, 1869. He 
has published his observations, accompany- 
‘ing them by a series of drawings of the more 
remarkable phenomena thus made visible— 
the phenomena which have given rise to 
the current newspaper paragraphs respecting 
“ great eruptions in the sun.” 

Nothing can be more surprising than the 
sight of these gigantic fountains and torna- 
does of flame, playing in a few hours over 
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Solar Prominences observed by Zéllner. 


distances and heights of many thousands of 
miles. 

“ One of the most remarkable forms,” says 
Zollner, “was that represented in No. 2. I 
could hardly trust the evidence of my eyes 
as I perceived in it the lambent motion of a 
This motion was, however, slower in 
proportion to the size of the flame than the 
corresponding motion in the high - flaring 
flames of great conflagrations. The time re- 
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quired for the propagation of this wave of 
flame from the base to the termination of the 
image was between two and three seconds ;” 
and, in describing some of these shadow- 
forms, Lockyer writes: “Here, one is re- 
minded, by the fleecy, infinitely - delicate 
cloud-films, of an English hedge-row with lux- 
uriant elms; here, of a densely-intertwined 
tropical forest, the intimately - interwoven 
branches threading in all directions, the 
prominences generally expanding as they 
mount upward, and changing slowly, indeed 
almost imperceptibly. . . . As a rule, the at- 
tachment to the chromosphere is narrow, and 
is not often single; higher up, the stems, so 
to speak, intertwine, and the prominence ex- 
pands and soars upward until it is lost in 
delicate filaments, which are carried away in 
floating masses.” 

Professor Respighi, of the University Ob- 
servatory of Rome, has made it his daily task 
since October, 1869, to observe the entire 
limb of the sun when the weather was favor- 
able, including the chromosphere and promi- 
nences, and to mark upon a straight line, rep- 
resenting the circumference of the sun, the 
position, height, and form of the promi- 
nences for each day. He has concluded that 
they are of the nature of eruptions out of the 
chromosphere, which often spread out of the 
higher regions, and take the form of bouquets 
of flowers, some being bent over on one side 
and some on the other, and which fall again 
on to the surface of the chromosphere as rap- 
idly as they rose from it. 

It also appears that eruptions of hydrogen 
take place from the interior of the sun. Their 
form and the extreme rapidity of their motion 
necessitate the hypothesis of a repulsive power 
at work either at the surface or in the mass 
of the sun, which Respighi attributes to elec- 
tricity, but Faye simply to the action of the 
intense heat of the photosphere. 

But the diseoveries of the spectroscope 
are not limited to the solar system. Diving 
into space, it announces to us the composition 
of the fixed stars, suggests the probable causes 
of their exquisite colors, and even determines 
the rate of their motion toward or from the 
earth. Turned toward the unresolved nebu- 
lw, it settles the long-disputed question of 
their composition. That which was beyond 
the power of the most gigantic telescopes has 
been accomplished by that apparently insig- 
nificant but almost infinitely sensitive instru- 
ment—the spectroscope ; we are indebted to 
it for being able to say with certainty that 
luminous nebulw actually exist as isolated 
bodies in space, and that these bodies are 
luminous masses of gas, Comets and me- 
teors, too, are daily disclosing new secrets 
to us. 

In conclusion, we may remark that it is 
quite impossible to foresee what limits can 
be placed to this astonishing method of re- 
search. Dr. Schellen’s excellent work will 
familiarize a large circle of readers with the 
fairy tales of this branch of science; and it 
is the only treatise upon the subject in the 
English language that is at all complete. The 
edition issued by the Appletons is in every 
respect equal to the English, of which in 
fact it is an exact reprint, and is sold at half 
the price. 





DANTE AND SHAKESPEARE. 


ANTE was born in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and died in exile in the twenty- 
first year of the fourteenth century. He took 
a leading part in the chief civil and religious 
struggles of his fellow-citizens of Fiorence. 
He was a disappointed lover, a baffled patriot 
and citizen. He went to France, returned to 
Italy, and ate the bread of charity during 
the last years of his life. He had held the 
chief civil office in the gift of the Florentines ; 
he had been a successful political envoy in 
affairs of importance ; he had been a soldier; 
he had cultivated music and painting; he had 
mustered all that was known of theology, 
philosophy, and science, in his day, and he 
died at Ravenna, leaving his immortal poem 
of “ Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise,” and those 
examples of elaborate self-questioning and 
ideal worship, his sonnets, called “The New 
Life.” 

Shakespeare was born in the sixteenth 
century, and died in the sixteenth year of the 
seventeenth century. He seems not to have 
mingled with the political and religious life 
of his day; but, like a listener, like an ob- 
server, like a great receptive mind, not urged 
into adventure, not participating bodily in 
any of the voyages that lured the most active 
and imaginative Englishmen from home, lived 
as a contemplator of human life, free from 
political and religious predilections and pas- 
sions, and died in the prime of manhood, in 
consequence of too convivial habits, in his 
native town, leaving us his plays and poems, 
During his life Puritanism was held to be 
high-treason. The gathering political and 
religious storm that cost Charles I. his head, 
and developed the full power of the Com- 
mons, and gave Cromwell his opportunity, 
was as foreign to Shakespeare, and probably 
as distasteful also, as abolitionism was to 
Hawthorne, at a time not wholly unlike the 
adventurous and prosperous epoch of Shake- 
speare’s life. 

The question arises, why the most va- 
riously endowed and also the most learned 
Italian of the fourteenth century plunged into 
the political contests of his time, and embittered 
his life with unyielding oppositions, while the 
most variously-endowed Englishman of the 
sixteenth century kept apart from every thing 
like the political and religious agitations which 
were teasing Elizabeth, consolidating the gen- 
try and people against the great lords and the 
throne—kept even more apart from them than 
our own great New-England romancer kept 
from the political discussions that preceded 
the revolt of the South against the Union. 

The difference in the actual life of two 
such superior types of men as Dante and 
Shakespeare is not explained alone by the 
more republican and democratic constitution 
of life in Florence than in London; it is not 
explained by the fact that Shakespeare was 
in a country that did not honor the artist, 
and despised, although it let itself be amused 
by, a play-actor. The difference is not ex- 
plained by the circumstance that Shakespeare 
was not a learned man in the sense that Ba- 
con and Ben Jonson were learned men; while 
Dante was learned, and had all the prestige 














that attends great erudition in a scholastic 
age. The difference is not explained by any 
thing in the social and political environment 
of these two supreme men; the difference is 
explained only by the very diverse mental, 
yet more by the very diverse physical, organ- 
ization of the two men. 

Now, look at the external indications that 
guide us in this little study. First, here is the 
firm face of the grim Dante; over the brow 
the forms are full and projecting; while im- 
mediately above these the forms are smaller, 
thus showing the perceptive faculties slightly 
in excess of the reflective faculties. The jaw, 
chin, and mouth, are large and strong in form; 
the eye small, the nose large. This is the 
head and face of a thinker and a man of ac- 
tion—the most intense type that, save Igna- 
tius Loyola, has come to us. 

Now look at the general form of Shake. 
speare’s head. Instead of the troubled and 
somewhat receding brow of the proud and 
scornful Dante, we see a broad, full, symmet- 
rical, dome-like, serene forehead; the forms 
indicative of the reflective and perceptive 
faculties in just proportion and in ample de- 
velopment ; the mouth and jaw easy in form, 
even expressive of generosity and self-indul- 
gence; the nose is less like a beak than 
Dante’s ; the whole visage is suggestive of a 
less tenacious and haughty disposition. 

Dante, in Shakespeare’s time, probably 
would have been embroiled in politics and 
religion, and possibly the Puritans of a later 
day would have counted him as, after the 
broad genius of Cromwell, the chiefest of their 
leaders. 

As for Shakespeare in Dante’s time, it is 
difficult to imagine him as capable of even 
reaching maturity in it. His self-indulgent 
and placid disposition, his reflecting, unlocal 
mind, would have been smothered or para- 
lyzed by the stress of awful life in that time 
of self-sacrifice, of violence, of incessant 
struggle, of appalling civil strife, of rampant 
and intense local pride. It is difficult to ima- 
gine a Shakespeare even possible in such an 
age of tenacious beliefs, of moral and physi- 
cal endurance, of superstition and force, of 
passionate devotions and unrelenting hatreds, 
as Dante’s age was. The Shakespeare type 
was not possible in Italy between the eighth 
and the fifteenth centuries. Only in the six- 
teenth century, and in the luxurious, aristo- 
cratic, sheltered, and splendid life of Venice, 
was there an approximation even to the 
Shakespeare type. I refer to Titian and Ve 
ronese, who alone, of all great Italians, and 
at the only moral and political period of 
Italy possible for the development of the 
Shakespeare type, can be cited as sufficiently 


| urbane, sufficiently free from fanaticism— 


either political or religious—sufficiently hos- 
pitable—in a word, sufficiently civilized—to 
manifest the tolerance and serenity and pro- 
digious abundance of Art and Nature, which 
constitute the immortal glory of Shakespeare, 
the Sweet Will of Ben Jonson’s loving tribute. 

The question rises, Is the Shakespeare 
type—possible only in a time of material pros- 
perity and domestic peace—superior to the 
Dante type, in which are embodied all the 
protestations of violated beliefs, all the tena- 
city and hardness of the fighter, of the sol- 
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dier and priest, with all the exquisiteness, with 
all the purified and exalted sentiment of the 
ideal lover? Has humanity declined on a 
lower range of feelings in Shakespeare, from 
the exalted and intense feelings of a Dante ? 
Has the immeasurable social gain of prosperity 
and tolerance cost us too much in losing Dante, 
with his rigid conscience, his moral force, his 
physical self-renunciation, in gaining serene 
and complacent Shakespeare, who spends his 
life “for the public amusement” and his own 
pleasure, easing the hearts of men, and show- 
ing with words the play of the passions, liv- 
ing without hatreds, but hospitable and easy, 
as all-reconciling Time himself? 

We believe that Shakespeare, the supreme 
expression of the natural and secular life, 
in reaching tolerance, and in his goodness of 
heart, has illustrated the peaceable solution 
of those very strifes, compounded of local 
pride and ambition, which made Dante suffer 
and look as if scorched by the very fires of 
the Inferno. 

If you wish to know what intolerance and 
scorn and force and ambition can make of 
life, what a political and social furnace and 
crucifixion these passions can make of human 
society, contemplate the embittered and fero- 
cious conflicts of the rival families and cities 
of Italy from the tenth to the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and chiefly while Dante—the lover of his 
native city, exiled and condemned to be burnt 
alive, an unhappy husband, a poet mixing 
love and theology, as was the fashion of his 
day—roasted or froze his enemies in his ficti- 
tious hell, and described his celestial felicity 
as determined by the guiding hand of his di- 
vine Beatrice, the first and only love of his 
youth and manhood, both embittered by self- 
renunciation and injustice. 

The less intense, the more hospitable, and 
relatively more Christian condition of Shake- 
speare’s epoch in England, gives us no such 
common spectacle of human ferocity and re- 
venge—on the other side, no such type of 
endurance as Dante—and can boast of no 
such homage to the unseen and spiritual as 
is suggested by the celestial Beatrice. 

Shakespeare is the first great secular ge- 
nius, the first great tolerant and serene mind, 
the first great witness of the restoration to 
human nature of all it lost between the de- 
cline of Greek civilization and the rise of the 
spiritual and political pretensions of Roman 
Christianity. And yet, let us not forget 
Chaucer, no less secular, no less easy and 
gentle and hearty, than Shakespeare. Chau- 
cer stands, for Nature, no less than Shake- 
speare; but practically he does not reach the 
common mind, owing to the obsolete diction 
of his inimitable productions. 


Evcene Benson. 





PITCHER-PLANTS. 


E remember, in reading of ancient Mex- 

ico, the accounts given of the lovely 
floating-gardens on Lake Tezcuco, which so 
astonished the adventurous Spaniards. They 
resulted from the entangled vegetation, with 
more or less soil, becoming detached from the 
main-land, and receiving accumulations from 





various sources until they became firm enough 
to support human residents, who, by means 
of poles, guided their insular habitations ‘from 
place to place. 

Our northern peat-bogs, strange to say, 
always remind us of Prescott’s half-forgotten 
story. There is often a little pond, deep and 
quiet, embosomed in woody hills, and sur- 
rounded by peat-moss or sphagnum. This, 
although sustaining our weight, quivers at 
every footstep, the motion propelling ripples 
into the middle of the lake. It needs but to 
detach a portion of the sphagnum to embark 
like any Aztec. 

This spongy moss is always the abode of 
certain curious flowers. Here the little sun- 
dew sparkles with its liquid gems. It is the 
northern representative of the Venus’s: fly- 
trap of North Carolina, and, to a lesser de- 
gree, is endowed with the same mysterious 
faculty. Here, too, certain showy orchids 
charm us with their fragrance and their 
beauty, and far out upon the water the pure 
pond-lily wastes its perfumed breath. 

But the most wonderful objects to which 
we are attracted are the pitcher-plants, which 
are curious both in their leaves and flowers. 
The leaves are natural pitchers, of singular 
shape and ornamentation, greenish or reddish 
in color, veined with meandering lines of 
darker red, and usually half full of water. 
Each vessel is provided with an arched and 
projecting hood, which yet does not cover the 
wide opening. This hood, as well as the in- 
terior of the pitcher, is furnished with long 
hairs pointing downward, which admit of the 
easy entrance of an insect, but greatly embar- 
rass, if they do not entirely prevent, its return. 
Some are said to exude a sugary secretion at 
the throat, but nothing of the kind has been 
observed in our northern species. There is a 
crest, or upright ridge, upon one side of the 
pitcher. 

The flowers are almost indescribable ex- 
cept in technical language, which we have at- 
tempted so far to avoid. They are chiefly re- 
markable for the umbrella-like expansion of 
the style. Some fancied resemblance, which 
the ordinary observer fails to see, has caused 
them to receive the common name of side-sad- 
dle flowers. The plant is said to act as a fly- 
trap, and is hung up in Southern houses to rid 
them of insect pests. I cannot vouch for the 
truth of this assertion, but it is certain that 
water, fuli of drowned insects, is generally 
found in the pitchers. Pouchet, in his “ Uni- 
verse,” says: “‘ These cups, presents from the 
empire of Flora, and which rise from spot to 
spot at the feet of the traveller, are filled with 
pure and delicious water.” This may be true 
of certain southern species, but, from our own 
experience, we would scarcely feel prepared 
to drink the fluid found in ours. It is still a 
matter of doubt whether the liquid is distilled 
by the plant itself, or is simply caught by the 
rains. The scientific name of the plant, Sar- 
racenia, was given in honor of Dr. Sarrazin, 
of Quebec, who first described our northern 
species. 

Another form of vegetable pitcher is that 
of the Nepenthes, sometimes seen in hot-houses, 
Here there is the ordinary expansion of the 
leaf-blade serving for the usual respiratory 
purposes, and followed by a tendril which as- 





sists the plant in climbing. The end of this 
tendril is again expanded into a pitcher pro- 
vided with a neat-fitting lid, which after a time 
is elevated by a hinge. This plant is in no way 
related to the side-saddle flower; but Nature, 
for certain purposes of her own, has endowed 
both with a similar contrivance. What the 
object may be in either case it is difficult to 


say. 
W. W. Baer. 





LE POEME. 


I. 
DT ecg apoem? Something more 
Than the royal fact of prose ; 
Prose, though masterful its store, 
Nothing half so subtle knows: 
Tis the attar of the rose; 
Tis divinest lore. 


11. 
Tis a dream, of truth begot, 
Floating in an upper air, 
Sweet as any angelot, 
Lifting aspiration where 
Earthly greed and earthful care 
Are awhile forgot. 


It. 
Tis the difference, my love, 
Betwixt common men and you! 
’Tis the thing which lifts above 
Other men the lordly few ; 
Tis the flower-scent of the dew, 
Subtly interwove. 


IV. 
Tis, my darling, that which fills 
All your days with lofty singing; 
That by which your nature wills 
High emprise, devoutly bringing 
To life’s altar, deeds up-winging, 
Whence a song distils. 


v. 
’Tis the something, old, yet new, 
Which no critic can define, 
All the while convincing you 
That it is a breath divine ; 
’Tis the spirit of the wine, 
Whatsoe’er its hue. 


vI. 
’Tis of life the perfect soul, 
And of death the starry core; 
’Tis of art the living coal, 
Kindled on a farther shore, 
Skyward burning more and more 
From its seeming goal. 


vit. 

Tis the God within the breast, 

Love compelling them who see 
To Devotion, which is Rest, 

As, dear, when I bend to thee, 

This, then, is true poesy, 
God-thought manifest ! 

Marr B. Dopes, 
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TABLE-TALK. 


O* the first of April Mr. Carl Rosa opened 
at the Academy of Music a season of 
Italian opera, which will long be remembered 
as the most extraordinary our city has thus 
far witnessed. It has aroused more popular 
excitement than even the appearance of Miss 
Nilsson, and far surpassed, in solid excel- 
lence, all previous lyrical enterprises in the 
United States. For the first time we have 
seen an opera performed by a full quartet of 
artists of the very foremost rank, with the 
addition of an admirable orchestra, and a 
large and thoroughly-trained chorus. For 
the first time we have seen an opera carefully 
prepared and intelligently acted. The conse- 
quence is that, though prices have been 
higher than they were ever before in this 
city, the crowd has been large beyond all 
precedent; the demand for places has been 
more than double the capacity of the house ; 
and the receipts—if the figures of managers 
can be trusted—have been nearly twice as 
great as the average of the Nilsson season. 
This is a lesson which we hope managers 
may take to heart. Italian opera, even in its 
best shape, has usually been a reproach to 
American taste and culture; and the Stra- 
kosch campaign, with Nilsson and Capoul, 
has been so shabby in all subordinate details, 
that we have blushed to observe its success. 
Mr. Rosa has now proved that good work 
will pay better than bad, and we look to see 
others copy his enterprise. The season 
opened with “Trovatore,” Madame Parepa 
Rosa, Miss Adelaide Phillips, Herr Wachtel, 
and Mr. Charles Santley, taking the principal 
réles, Madame Rosa was suffering from a 
sore-throat, which had vexed her for several 
weeks; but even with this accident, marring 
a little the sweetness and power of her won- 
derful voice, she was still the great artist 
whom we have admired so steadily for six or 
seven years, and before the glories of whose 
song all other sopranos seem so tame and 
weak, Miss Phillips was warmly greeted by 
an audience which remembered her Azucena 
of fifteen years ago, as the standard by which 
all subsequent gypsies have been weighed, 
and generally found wanting. Wachtel came 
to a public which had long heard rumors of 
his marvellous doings at a dingy theatre in 
the Bowery, and was burning with curiosity 
to judge, under more genteel and flavorous 
surroundings, whether he was really such a 
marvel among tenors. He is a melodramatic 
artist of extraordinary powers, with a clear, 
strong, bright, and ringing voice, and a mag- 
netic personality, which rouses his listeners 
to sympathy and enthusiasm. Mr. Santley is, 
in some respects, the counterpart of Wachtel; 
in others, the exact opposite. His voice, like 
the tenor’s, is clear and strong and brilliant, 
rather than sweet; a voice always grateful to 
the ear, but ringing with a certain virile qual- 
ity, very different from the sensuous smooth- 





ness of the best Italian voices. In style, how- 
ever, he is entirely unlike his companion. His 
art is refined and polished to the last degree. 
His vocalism is beyond all criticism. His feel- 
ing for music is remarkably sensitive ; and he 
produces the most magnificent effects by the 
most delicate of means. Who that heard his 
“Tl balen” on that opening night can ever 
forget it? Thousands of times has that song 
been poured into our ears; every baritone, 
from the plump Amodio, through fifteen or 
sixteen years of opera, has tried it for us; 
but nobody has sung it like Mr. Santley, 
nobody has found in it the splendor which it 
assumed when he gave it that night. When 
he had finished—nay, before he had quite fin- 
ished—a tumult broke out, which was not 
mere applause, but a general exclamation of 
wonder and delight. So spontaneous and em- 
phatic a testimony of an artist’s power we 
have rarely seen in any theatre. Mr. Santley 
has made a deeper impression upon good 
judges of art than either Wachtel or Nilsson. 


Boston seems to be justified in 
expanding, as she is doing, over the space 
where her coastwise vessels used to be 
moored, and in which, within the recollection 
of men still young, pleasure - boats and 
yachts, “lapstreaks” and “barges,” lent 
gay color and a gala aspect to the shores. 
Since the war, her trade has grown very 
rapidly, and everywhere, in walking through 
her streets, the occasional visitor is im- 
pressed with the air of general prosperity. 
Commercial establishments are encroaching 
southward with steady pace ; Summer Street, 
which used to be the shady residence of 
Everett, and other men of wealth and social 
distinction, is now a busy mart; and the 
streets leading beyond have undergone an 
almost magical transformation. A recent 
report gives some idea of the commercial 
operations for the past year, from which it 
appears that the exports of beef in 1871-2 
exceeded considerably those of the previous 
twelvemonth, while the receipts of flour show 
a somewhat serious falling off—one hundred 
and seventy-one thousand six hundred and 
sixty barrels. The home grain-trade has 
steadily augmented, with an evenly healthy 
market ; the receipts of corn exceeding those 
of last year by fifty per cent., and those of 
wheat nearly one hundred and forty per cent. 
The general results are such as to inspire the 
“solid men” to new exertions in the direc- 
tion of greater facilities for the transportation 
to Boston of Western products. Visions of 
rapid transit through the much-renowned and 
much-bored Hoosac Mountain, and of grand 
through-lines from Oswego and the lakes, have 
long stirred the Bostonian mercantile dream- 
er; and it is argued that, with such ready 
communication, Boston might outvie New 
York as a transition depot of Western prod- 
ucts to Europe, as, if those products could 
be brought from the place of production to 
Boston as quickly and cheaply as to New 





York, the preference would be given to the 
former, because Boston is some hours nearer 
Europe than New York. That the faith of 
the impartial outsider in Boston is not alto. 
gether extinct, is proved by the action of the 
Cunard Company, who, having several years 
ago withdrawn their weekly steamers to the 
“Hub,” because they could not be freighted 
sufficiently to make it a paying operation, 
have restored them, and the steamers are 
now running with full freights and adequate 
returns to the owners. The annexation of 
Dorchester and Roxbury to the metropolis 
resulted in a very rapid advance of real 
estate; and speculation in Boston, which has 
hitherto turned more seriously on other in- 
terests, is now looking toward the domains 
of the circle of towns which form a cordon 
around the peninsula. The stories of for- 
tunes “realized” by the buying and sale of 
lots and lands, which are to be heard among 
the excited men of business on State Street, 
remind one of the South-Sea hubbub in Lon. 
don, so graphically satirized by Hogarth, and 
of the Californian and Australian manias of the 
outgoing generation. Already Boston is look- 
ing forward to a daily steamer to Europe, 
heavily laden, its benefits to reappear in burly 
bills of exchange on the American agents of 
British banking-houses. 


—— A lecture before one of our lyceums 
by President Grant, on the conveniences and 
inconveniences of life at the White House, 
would not seem to be a more unlooked-for 
probability than a lecture by a prince of the 
blood royal of England on a game of military 
skill. Nevertheless, it is a plain fact that 
Prince Arthur, a youth who won golden opin- 
ions during his recent visit on this side the 
big ferry for his modest dignity of bearing, 
has just read a paper to a sympathetic mili- 
tary audience at Dover on the Kriegsspiel, or 
“game of war,” a game uniting pastime and 
instruction, which was invented just after the 
war excitement of 1815, of course by a pa- 
tient and subtle-brained German. The lecture 
was really a very sensible and useful one, and 
was delivered with an ease quite at variance 
with the traditions of princely declamation, 
Victoria’s sons are great travellers, and ap- 
parently intelligent observers of what they 
see. Albert Edward has been to Washington 
and to Damascus; the Duke of Edinburgh 
has sailed around the globe, and, while learn- 
ing the profession of an admiral, has kept 
his eye open to the curiosities and customs 
among the out-of-the-way races, and has 
brought back to England a very fine museum 
illustrative of them; while Arthur has not 
failed to make a note of the things worth re 
membering on his travels. It is, at least, far 
better for young princes to be teaching mili- 
tary veterans the game of war in Dover Cas- 
tle than adding to the long roll of royal scan- 
dals, or spending their revenues in luxurious 
idleness. Prince Arthur’s Kriegsspiel is really 
a curious and entertaining game. Its general 
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features are, to represent on maps made on 
a large scale—say eight inches to the mile— 
the mancuvres of troops in either a real or 
imaginary campaign. A war that is really 
going on may be followed on the map, and 
movements may be often well predicted by a 
skilful officer; or a plan of campaign may be 
worked out and stated, and then the "game 
consists in a fancy battle between the two 
players. Leaden blocks, cut to scale, and 
colored so as to represent the different ar- 
mies, are used for the bodies of troops; and 
certain rules are laid down as to the conduct 
of the game, which cannot be specified here. 
The game is played by two persons, a third, 
who must be a man skilled in war, acting as 
umpire; the players must implicitly obey the 
umpire. It appears that the “game of war” 
is already in extensive vogue both in Ger- 
many and in Austria; at Magdeburg there is 
a large society of officers who meet, as in a 
club, to play it; and the prince quotes the 
very high authority of Field-Marshal von 
Moltke, who thinks it a very important agent 
in military education, and who was one of 
the founders of the Magdeburg society. One 
of its principal uses is instruction in siege 
operations, which can be better represented 
on the limited space of a map than a battle 
in open field, extending over miles of ground. 
A hint may perhaps be taken by our own 
military officials with regard to the game, 
which might profitably be introduced at 
West Point. 


—— The streets of New York are very 
dirty. But can any man recollect the time 
when complaints of our streets were not 
current? At all seasons there is occasion 
for fault-finding, but every year our public 
avenues reach their maximum of uncleanli- 
ness in the spring months, after the melting 
of the winter snows, and hence at this period 
the public voice becomes eloquent in denunci- 
ation. But this eloquenge is chronic in New 
York. We have indulged in it as long as the 
memory of man goeth, and are no nearer ef- 
fecting a reform now than we were a quarter 
of a century ago; and it may safely be pre- 
dicted that, if we continue our present meth- 
ods, we shall be no nearer the desideratum a 
quarter of a century hence. The difficulty, 
we fairly believe, arises almost wholly from 
the prevailing contract system. According 
to law, our streets are cleaned and paved by 
contracts, which must be publicly advertised 
and given to the lowest bidder. The lowest 
bidder is almost invariably the man who 
means to have the contract at any price, with 
entire disregard of actual cost, because he 
wiil find his profit either in indirect methods 
or in entire neglect of performance. We 
knew of an instance some years ago in which 
a bid for the contract to supply the city with 
Stationery offered steel pens at one cent a 
gross. Here was obviously an intended fraud, 
but the law actually compelled connivance with 
it, requiring the contract to go to'the lowest 





bidder, without reservation or qualification. 
The way to have clean streets and well-paved 
streets in New York is to place these duties 
in the hands of a commission. Let a board 
of five or three men be elected by a general 
vote, who shall have supreme power, and be 
directly and personally responsible for the 
right performance of their tasks, and if better 
things do not ensue we'll abandon prophecy 
forever. There is no use of indulging in 
rhetorical denunciation in this matter; no 
use of whining and complaining and lament- 
ing ; if the public haven’t the wit to see the 
method by which reform is to be effected, 
and the pluck to carry it out, its chronic 
murmurs and discontents are entitled to no 
measure of respect. 


—— Prof. Samuel Finley Breese Morse, 
the inventor of the electric telegraph, died at 
his residence in this city on the evening of 
Tuesday, April 2d, after an illness of a few 
days. In the first number of the last volume 
of the Journat, published in June, 1871, we 
gave a portrait and a biography of this emi- 
nent inventor and artist, to which we have 
only to add that, within a few days of the 
appearance of our article, an extraordinary 
and well-deserved honor was bestowed upon 
the professor, by erecting in the Central Park 
his statue, cast in bronze, and paid for by the 
voluntary contributions of telegraph-operators 
throughout the country. The occasion was 
one of much public display, the statue being 
unveiled in the presence of a great concourse 
of spectators, and a suitable address made by 
the venerable poet, William Cullen Bryant. 
In the evening a reception was held at the 
Academy of Music, attended by the most dis- 
tinguished citizens, where one of the first in- 
struments used on the original line between 
New York and Washington was placed upon 
the stage and connected with the wires, that 
Prof. Morse might send, with his own hand, 
a word of greeting to all the cities of the 
United States and Canada. The declining 
years of the great electrician, unlike those of 
many who have benefited the world by their 
inventions, were passed in the fulness of 
peace, comfort, and happiness; and he has 
departed from this life loaded with all the 
honors that a grateful nation could bestow 
upon him, and conscious that his name and 
fame will ever stand high among the bene- 
factors of mankind. 


—— Mr. Daly, at the Fifth Avenue The- 
atre, has followed his brilliantly successful 
comedy, “ Divorce,” with a recent Paris sen- 
sation, entitled “Article 47.” The plot of 
the play turns upon a clause in the French 
penal code, known as Article 47, which re- 
quires every discharged convict to take up his 
residence in places designated by the police, 
and makes it an offence to depart therefrom 
without permission. The practical operation 
of this law is to keep offenders perpetually 
under the surveillance of the police; a meas- 





ure that, no doubt, has its advantages, but in 
some cases falls with peculiar hardship upon 
its victims. Men entangled in crime, acciden- 
tally rather than maliciously, find reform un- 
der such conditions almost impossible; they 
are forced into permanent association with 
other discharged convicts, and remain for- 
ever under the ban and eye of the law. In 
“ Article 47” we have the story of a young 
man of good family, who, in an outburst of 
passionate jealousy, discharges a pistol at the 
woman to whom he is attached; he is tried 
for this offence, and condemned to five years 
at the galleys. After this expiation of his 
crime, he endeavors to evade the further oper- 
ation of the law, to which we have referred, 
by living, under an assumed name, in great 
seclusion; but in this position he becomes 
attached to a lady of youth, beauty, and rank ; 
circumstances permit him to marry her with- 
out revealing the great disgrace of his life; 
but soon his former flame discovers his seclu- 
sion and felicity, and threatens him with ex- 
posure. The incidents that follow are effec- 
tive, and become often of thrilling interest, 
For strong situations the play is a good 
one, but in characterization it is poor. There 
is inadequate motive for the conduct of the 
heroine, and the other persons of the drama 
have no consistency of character. One never 
knows what to expect of any of them, and 
isn’t quite certain who is virtuous and who 
villanously inclined. It is put upon Mr. 
Daly’s little stage in a superb manner, and 
generally the acting is good. Miss Clara 
Morris exhibits, in the part of Mdile. Cora, 
dramatic genius of the highest order. 





Viterary Hotes. 


A new biography of Lord Byron bas ap- 
peared in London, written by the German 
scholar, Professor Karl Elze, which is highly ap- 
preciative of Byron’s genius, and defends his 
moral shortcomings. Professor Elze thinks that 
English moral and religious bigotry has stood 
in the way of an impartial estimate of Byron’s 
merits, and he supports the worn-out and re- 
futed theory that the poet cannot be expected 
to practise the morality demanded of other 
men. “The poet,” he says, “‘to whom Jove’s 
heaven ever stands open, discovers the incom- 
patibility of the fetters and clogs of prosaic 
common life with his divine aspirations.” 
This is a convenient theory, and, as the Paull 
Mali Gazette remarks, “‘it eases the task of 
judging a character so complex as that of Lord 
Byron; but we do not believe that the general 
English estimate of his genius is, upon the 
whole, an unjust one, nor do we acknowledge 
that poets are absolved by their genius from 
the common obligation to live honestly and de- 
cently.’” 


“‘ Good-bye, Sweetheart!’? by Miss Rhoda 
Broughton, which will be shortly completed in 
the Jovrwat, has been published in book form, 
appearing both in cheap style with paper cov- 
ers, and in a neat 12mo volume, handsomely 
bound in cloth, uniform with a library edition 
of Miss Broughton’s novels now publishing by 
Appleton & Co. If any of our readers have 
neglected to read “Good-bye, Sweetheart!” 
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in its course through the JourwaL, we recom- 
mend its perusal in its now complete form, and 
can promise them no little pleasure if they 
have appreciation of naturalness, freshness, 
and vivacity, in character-drawing. Miss 
Broughton has the art of endowing her hero- 
ines with an abundance of faults, and yet de- 
spite, or perhaps because of, their failings, 
heartily enlisting the reader’s sympathy in 
their behalf. 


Scientific readers will be glad to learn that 
the issue of a new and revised but much 
cheaper edition of Louis Figuier’s scientific 
books has been commenced by D. Appleton & 
Co. The first of the series ia ‘“‘ The World be- 
fore the Deluge,” which will be rapidly fol- 
lowed by the other volumes. The new edition is 
in neat 12mo size, containing all the elab- 
orate and choice illustrations of the larger vol- 
umes. The popularity of Figuier’s books, 
even in the costly form in which they havo 
been published, has been remarkable, and we 
may naturally expect a great enlargement of 
his circle of readers. 


Professor Yonge’s ‘“‘Three Centuries of 
Modern History,’”’ which will shortly appear 
from the press of D. Appleton & Co., seems, 
though he does not exactly say so, to be de- 
signed as a sequel to Hallam’s “‘ Middle Ages.” 
Professor Yonge modestly admits that he does 
not attempt “‘to present a complete history of 
any one country, nor even of any one period in 
the history of any country.’’ But he considers 
that he has produced a satisfactory sketch-map 
of modern history, which will be of great value 
to all students in showing them what to seek, 
and how to look at it, in other works. 


The long literary quarrel between George 
Sand and Paul de Musset, which led to the 
publication of “ Elle,” “ Lui,” and “ Zui a 
Elle,” is not yet at an end. Louis Ratisbonne 
will give his version of the matter in a book 
entitled “* Zuz” (“* They’’), in which he will try 
to refute some of Louise Colet’s assertions in 
regard to Alfred de Musset. Louise Colet her- 
self, who died last year at Nice, is said to have 
left abundant materials for another book on 
this literary cause célabre. 


The widow of Grote, the historian, is prepar- 
ing a biography of her distinguished husband. 
This piece of literary intelligence comes with 
two other items as regards the doings of the 
English poets. Tennyson, we are told, is en- 
gaged on a poem on the illness of the Prince 
of Wales. American readers would quite as 
lief he burned instead of printing it. Swin- 
burne is writing a poem on the death of Maz- 
zini. This we shall look for with interest. 


“* A Shadow of Dante,” by Miss Rossetti, is 
an attempt to explain and summarize the pur- 
pose and theory of the great Italian poet, and 
hence is designed mainly for those not familiar 
with the “ Divina Commedia.” ‘“ A shadow,” 
says the author, “may meet the gaze of some 
who never looked upon the substance.’’ 


Victor Hugo has rejected the offer of a Ger- 
man impressario to lecture under his manage- 
ment in Germany and Austria, although he 
was promised a compensation of one thousand 
dollars for every lecture he would deliver. 


Dr. Rudolph Doehn, who is now regarded 
in Germany as the leading authority on Ameri- 
can literature, was formerly a school-teacher 
and a member of the Missouri Legislature. 


The copyright of Pierer’s “ Cyclopedia” in 
Germany was recent y sold for forty-two thou- 
sand thalers. 





Louis Kossuth is about to remove to Paris, 
where he will publish a weekly journal in French 


and Hungarian. . 


Spielhagen, the German novelist, is at work 
upon a history of journalism in Germany. 


Jules Michelet will soon publish a work on 
the “ Plague” in ancient times. 





Miscellany. 


Charles Dickens. 


H® favorite exercise was walking; and, 
when in America, scarcely a day passed, 
no matter what the weather, that he did not 
accomplish his eight or ten miles. It was on 
these expeditions that he liked to recount to 
the companion of his rambles stories and inci- 
dents of his early life; and, when he was in 
the mood, his fun and humor knew no bounds. 
He would then frequently discuss the numerous 
characters in his delightful books, and would 
act out, on the road, dramatic situations, where 
Nickleby or Copperfield or Swiveller would 
play distinguished parts. I remember he said, 
on one of these occasions, that during the com- 
position of his first stories he could never en- 
tirely dismiss the characters about whom he 
happened to be writing; that, while the ‘‘ Old 
Curiosity Shop’? was in process of composi- 
tion, Little Nell followed him about every- 
where; that, while he was writing “ Oliver 
Twist,’ Fagin the Jew would never let him 
rest, even in his most retired moments; that 
at midnight and in the morning, on the sea 
and on the land, Tiny Tim and Little Bob 
Cratchitt were ever tugging at his coat-sleeve, 
as if impatient for him to get back to his desk 
and continue the story of their lives. But he 
said, after he had published several books, 
and saw what serious demands his characters 
were accustomed to make for the constant 
attention of his already overtasked brain, he 
resolved that the phantom individuals should 
no longer intrude on his hours of recreation 
and rest, but that when he closed the door of 
his study he would shut them all in, and only 
meet them again when he came back to resume 
his task. That force of will with which he was 
so preéminently endowed, enabled him to ig- 
nore these manifold existences till he chose 
to renew their acquaintance. He said, also, 
that when the children of his brain had once 
been launched, free and clear of him, into the 
world, they would sometimes turn up in the 
most unexpected manner to look their father 
in the face. 

Sometimes he would pull my arm while we 
were talking together, and whisper, “ Let us 
avoid Mr. Pumblechook, who is crossing the 
street to meet us;” or, “*Mr. Micawber is 
coming ; let us turn down this alley to get out 
of his way.”” He always seemed to enjoy the 
fun of his comic people, and had unceasing 
mirth over Mr. Pickwick’s misadventures. In 
answer one day to a question, prompted by a 
psychological curiosity, if he ever dreamed of 
any of his characters, his reply was: “ Never; 
and I am convinced that no writer (judging 
from my own experience, which cannot be al- 
together singular, but must be a type of the 
experience of others) has ever dreamed of 
the creatures of his own imagination. It 
would,” he went on to say, *‘ be like a man’s 
dreaming of meeting himself, which is clearly 
an impossibility. Things exterior to one’s self 
must always be the basis of dreams.”” The 
growing up of characters in his mind never 
lost for him a sense of the marvellous. ‘* What 
an unfathomable mystery there is in it all!” 





he said one day. Taking up a wineglass, he 
continued: ‘*Suppose I choose to call this a 
character, fancy it a man, endue it with cer- 
tain qualities ; and soon the fine filmy webs 
of thought, almost impalpable, coming from 
every direction, we know not whence, spin 
and weave about it, until it assumes form and 
beauty, and becomes instinct with life.” 

In*society Dickens rarely referred to the 
traits and characteristics of people he had 
known: but, during a long walk in the coun- 
try, he delighted to recall and describe the pe- 
culiarities, eccentric and otherwise, of dead 
and gone as well as living friends. Then 
Sydney Smith, and Jeffrey, and Christopher 
North, and Talfourd, and Hood, and Rogers 
seemed to live over again in his vivid repro- 
ductions, made so impressive by his marvel- 
lous memory and imagination. As he walked 
rapidly along the road, he appeared to enjoy 
the keen zest of his companion in the numer- 
ous impersonations with which he was indulg- 
ing him. 

Curiosities of Vision. 


We presume that most of our readers have 
a general notion of the structure and working 
of the human eye. They know that the little 
sphere, of an inch or so in diameter, which 
forms the eyeball, is a camera, essentially 
like the one used by the photographer to 
throw the image of external objects upon the 
surface prepared to receive it and placed within 
the apparatus. The mere forming of this pic- 
ture inside the eye is not, however, seeing. 
The picture might as well be anywhere else, 
if there were not some means of making the 
mind aware of its existence. The optic nerve 
answers this purpose—a branch of the brain 
which enters the eye through a small hole in 
the rear, and spreads out in a delicate net-work 
over the surface whereon the picture is formed. 
The impression made by the rays of light upon 
this net-work of nerves, is telegraphed to the 
mind, which then sees the object, or, rather, 
from seeing its image in the eye, comes to rec- 
ognize the existence of the object itself out- 
side the eye. 

If the optic nerve should be severed, the 
picture in the eye might be as perfect as be- 
fore, but we would nevertheless be blind to it. 
If any portion of the net-work of nerves just 
mentioned should be paralyzed, we would 
cease to see part of the picture formed on the 
portion of the eye’s fhner surface. If the en- 
tire image of some small object should fall 
upon that insensible spot, we could no more 
see it, even though looking straight at it, than 
if we had no eyes or kept them shut. It iss 
curious fact that there és such a “ blind spot” 
in every human eye; and, what is more curious, 
it is found to be just where the optic nerve en- 
ters the eye—the very place which we might 
suppose would have the keenest sight of all. 

Here is a simple little experiment, by which 
we can prove the existence of this blind spot 
in our eyes. Shut your left eye, and with the 
right one look steadily at the cross just below, 
holding the paper ten or twelve inches from 


x O 
the eye. Now move the paper slowly toward 
the eye, which must be kept fixed on the cross. 
At a certain distance the other figure—the 
letter O—will suddenly disappear ; but, if you 
bring the paper nearer, it will come again into 
view. You may not succeed in the experiment 
on the first trial, but, with a little patience, 
you can hardly fail; and the suddenness with 
which the black spot vanishes and reappears 
is very striking. Now, examination has shown 
that, when it disappears, its image falls ex- 
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actly on the spot where the optic nerve enters 
the eye, thus proving that spot to be blind. 


Burmese Courtship. 


The Burmese are Buddhists, and Buddhism 
has nothing to do with marriage. In other 
words, marriage is contrary to the principles 
of the Buddhist religion. The true Buddhist 
is supposed to endeavor to escape from the uni- 
verse of being, from a succession of transmi- 
grations of the soul which would otherwise 
continue forever. The Buddhist priest not 
only leads a life of celibacy, but will not sanc- 
tify the marriage-tie by his presence at a wed- 
ding. He has too much pity for those who 
marry or are given in marriage, and who are 
thus unable to escape from unending transmi- 
grations. The result is, that the young people 
have it all their own way, and the parents as 
little as the priests prevent their thoroughly 
enjoying themselves after their own ideas of 
admiring and being admired, loving and being 
loved. Consequently, Burmese courtships are 
about the pleasantest things in their way which 
are to be found in all the semi-civilized world 
from Mandalay to May Fair. They have noth- 
ing to do with capture, purchase, or dowry, 
with Welsh bundling or Scotch whistling. 
They are always nice, generally strictly proper, 
although not unfrequently accompanied by very 
serious quarrels, when different gentlemen as- 
pire to the same fair hand. 

A Burmese damsel ig demure, laughter- 
loving, and self-reliant. Her manner is grace- 
fal and pleasing. She wears a bright-silk 
petticoat, a white jacket, a gold necklace, and 
has glossy black hair decked with flowers. 
She often smokes a green cheroot. Of course, 
she has admirers, and she gives them all a fair 
ehance. Every evening she receives a visit 
from all these young gentlemen; and such is 
the waywardness of human nature that the 
same swain will often pay similar visits on the 
same evening to other young ladies of the same 
village or township. Thus courtship is always 
going on, and courting-time has been an ac- 
knowledged institution from time immemorial. 

Here some explanation is necessary. The 
Burmese evening is divided into three watches 
—namely, children’s bedtime, old folks’ bed- 
time, and young folks’ bedtime. Children’s 
bedtime is sunset, or shortly afterward. 
Courting-time begins soon after children’s 
bedtime, and it continues long after old 
folks’ bedtime, which is about nine o’clock. 
Young folks’ bedtime depends a great deal 
upon the will and pleasure of the young people 
in question—say about eleven o’clock. 

When the hour of courting approaches, the 
young lady trims her little lamp, so that it 
gleams through the window, and takes her 
seat upon a mat on the floor. Meantime, the 
young gentlemen have been putting on their 
best bright-silk putzoes—a nondescript gar- 
ment, something between a pair of trousers 
and a petticoat—have donned their clean white 
jackets, have tied colored-silk handkerchiefs 
on their heads in the most approved style, and 
have turned out altogether in the height of 
Burmese fashion. They enter, they seat them- 
selves on the mats round the fair one, and then 
the “chaffing” begins. If a gallant has been 
unsuccessful in a boat-race, or has tumbled into 
the water, or has paid too much attention to 
another damsel, or has been deserted by an- 
other damsel, or has made himself ridiculous 
in any other way, the chances are that his feel- 
ings will be hurt before the evening is over. 
How the lady receives each lover, especially in 
the presence of other lovers, is more than we 
can describe. She herself requires considera- 
ble attention, and the old people never inter- 





fere. Indeed, why should the old folks inter- 
fere? The young folks can take care of them- 
selves, and are only doing what they themselves 
did in the days when they were young. 

These evening gatherings are generally very 
innocent, and the marriages which follow them 
are generally very happy, although sanctified 
by no priest, and only held together by the 
ties of mutual affection or the obligations of 
civillaw. Jealousy, however, is a master-pas- 
sion in Burmah ; and, if a damsel is too kind 
to one of her admirers, the chances are that 
the offending lover is stabbed, speared, or shot. 
Indeed, a jealous rival, who suspects that the 
object of his affections is alone with another 
rival, will not unfrequently astonish the happy 
pair by running a spear through the floor of 
matting on which they may be reposing, and 
then there is a regular Burmese row, terminat- 
ing very seriously sometimes. 

This courting-time in Burmah is nothing 
more than a relic of the old Hindoo institution 
known as the swayamvara, or choice of a hus- 
band bya maiden, This swayamvara was once 
practised by the old military caste in Hindos- 
tan, but has long since passed away from the 
shores of India. No doubt, it was one of the 
Kshatriya customs which the Buddhists car- 
ried with them to Burmah when they were ex- 
pelled from India by the wars and persecutions 
of the Bramins, some ten or twelve centuries 
ago. Thus the world moves on, and doubtless 
it will be discovered in due time that other old 
Kshatriya customs may still be found in Bur- 
mah. Gambling away a wife, which is often 
mentioned in Sanscrit tradition, and would be 
impossible in the India of the present day, has 
not unfrequently occurred in Burmah. 


The English Poets. 


Dean Swift, who was fond of giving advice 
to his friends, wrote to Gay, who was in poor 
health, to tell him that he drinks too much 
wine, that he eats without due care, and en- 
treats the Duchess of Queensberry to order 
him ‘to move his chops less and his legs more 
for the six cold months, else he will spend all 
his money in physic and coach-hire.” The 
counsel was needed. Gay, like Thomson, was 
fat and lazy. Pope-describes him not inap- 
propriately as sprinkled with rose-water and 
living “in burrage, balm, and burnet, up to 
the chin, with the Duchess of Queensberry,” 
who may be said to have killed him with kind- 
ness; for, as he himself says, he had “ no one 
pursuit in life;’’ indeed, he appears to have 
died of idleness and good living. Pope and 
most of his friends suffered, to use a familiar 
but incorrect phrase, from “ living too well.” 
“He certainly,” says Dr. King (from whose 
statement, however, something may be de- 
ducted, as he was himself a total abstainer), 
“hastened his death by feeding much on high- 
seasoned dishes and drinking spirits;” and, 
if we may credit the disagreeable assertion of 
Lord Bathurst in writing to Mrs. Howard, he 
made himself “sick every meal at your most 
moderate and plain table in England.”? Fen- 
ton, one of Pope’s great friends, “died of a 
great chair and two bottles of port a day.” 
Arbuthnot, whose character in many respects 
was eminently noble, and of whom Swift said, 
“He has more wit than we all have, and more 
humanity than wit,” was noted for his “ car- 
nivoracity,”’ and, according to his admirer, 
Lord Chesterfield, ‘‘ indulged his palate to ex- 
cess, I might have said to gluttony, which 
gave him a gross, plethoric habit of body that 
was the cause of his death.” Parnell, too, 
died from intemperance in his thirty-ninth 
year; and Swift, who considered himself a 
very temperate man, since he never drank 





more than his physician prescribed—which 
was, no doubt, sufficient, as the physician’s 
own allowance was tw bottles of claret after 
dinner daily—gave way at least once in his life 
to inordinate gluttony, from which he was des- 
tined to suffer ever afterward. 


The Ephesian Fane. 


The famous Temple of Diana of Ephesus 
was one of the seven wonders of the ancient 
world. Destroyed by an earthquake, and 
plundered by the Goths in the third century 
of the Christian era, it served as a quarry for 
the architects of the Byzantine city built at 
Ephesus, probably in the time of Justinian, 
till, the appetite for plunder being exhausted, 
the remnants of its ruins were allowed to silt 
up silently under the slow but sure action of 
alluvial deposit. Thus the very site of the 
world-famous temple was obliterated till Brit- 
ish enterprise, piercing through twenty-two 
feet of alluvial deposit, came suddenly on the 
marble pavement, still strewed with broken 
columns, capitals, and fragments of sculpture. 
This discovery, one of the happiest efforts of 
archmology in our time, is due to the persever- 
ing energy and sagacity of Mr. Wood, who, 
having searched for the site of the temple since 
1868, first at his own expense, and subsequently 
with funds supplied by the trustees of the 
British Museum, has been rewarded, after long 
years of toil, by the discovery of the site, 
which was finally ascertained about this time 
last year. During the last twelvemonth a 
large area of the temple has been cleared to 
the pavement, and various architectural mar- 
bles have been found, more or less mutilated, 
lying as they had been left by the barbarous 
despoilers in Byzantine times. The diameter 
of these columns of the temple being six feet, 
the scale of the architecture is, of course, co- 
lossal, exceeding, it is believed, in propor- 
tions the celebrated Temple of Jupiter Olympus 
at Athens and all extant examples of Greek 
architecture. 

The great weight of the marbles discovered 
rendered it necessary for Mr. Wood to apply 
for naval aid. Her majesty’s ship Caledonia 
was at once sent to his assistance for shipping 
the marbles of the temple selected for the 
British Museum. The largest of these huge 
masses, weighing upward of eleven tons, is 
part of a drum of one of the celate columne 
mentioned by Pliny—i. e., columns with figures 
sculptured on them, of which the temple had 
thirty-six. Of this bold, striking innovation 
in Greek architecture there exists, it is be- 
lieved, no other example except at Ephesus, 
The relief on this drum appears to represent 
an assemblage of deities. On a stone from a 
pilaster, corresponding in dimensions to the 
sculptured drum, is a relief representing Her- 
cules struggling with a draped female figure, 
and on another fragment of a drum are the 
lower halves of some seated and standing fe- 
male figures. This sculpture is very bold and 
effective as decoration, but wants the ineffable 
charm and freshness of the frieze of the Par- 
thenon, while in masterly vigor of execution 
and dramatic force it falls far short of the frieze 
of the Mausoleum. It is careless and inexact 
in execution, and has the characteristics which 
we might expect to find in the Greek sculpture 
of the Macedonian period, when work was exe- 
cuted rapidly to gratify the vanity of kings, 
and when an Oriental love for mere mass rath- 
er than beauty of design had begun to affect 
both sculpture and architecture. Allowing for 
this first disappointment, I own that I gazed 
with a peculiar interest on these relics of those 
famous columns on which St. Paul must have 
gazed when he preached against them, but 
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which local fanaticism, aided by local vested 
interests, preserved in all their splendor for 
three centuries after his coming. 

The architecture of the Temple of Diana is 
Ionic. Mr. Wood has very properly selected 
such fragments as will show what the base, the 
capital, and the order generally, were like. 
Once housed in the British Museum, they will 
furnish materials out of which not perhaps a 
complete restoration of the temple, but a new 
chapter in the history of Greek architecture, 
can be constructed, just as out of the fossil- 
bones of the megatherium an Owen reconstructs 
lost types in the animal kingdom. 


A Canni-Ballad. 


It’s about an ancient cannibal man, 

Who came from an island near Japan, 

A cannibal man who was tough and old, 

When Barnum bought him and paid in gold, 

And whether the man or Barnum was sold, 
You will learn in this solemn story. 


His teeth were sharp as the teeth of a saw, 

And he had two rows in his lower jaw 

Filed and polished, and ready for use 

On any customer full of juice, 

Or the first fine baby that lay around loose, 
For babies were all his glory. 


A sad mistake for a cannibal band 

To come to an almost babyless land, 

For babies are strangely out of style ; 

You may travel the country many a mile 

Without the light of a baby-smile, 
Unless with the Dutch and Irish. 


But Barnum kept his man in a cage, 
Though he felt quite sure, at the fellaw’s age, 
That his cannibalistic feats were done, 
Unless he should eat a man for fun ; 
And once, on the sly, he fed him one, 

Which wasn’t a wise proceeding. 


For, having tasted a white man’s meat, 
He was always ready to kill and eat— 
And he looked with longing at rosy girts, 
Who came to the show in shining curls, 
With cheeks like peaches and teeth like 
pearls, 
And he wondered how they tasted. 


It happened once, when the flesh was weak, 
That he snatched a bite from a rosy cheek ; 
When Barnum entered the cage to beat him, 
The cannibal thought he had come to treat 
him, 
And so straightway began to eat him, 
Without even salt or pepper. 


And though he was stringy and awful tough, 
For a good square meal he proved enough. 
Alas! alack! what a terrible omen; 

It teaches to women as well as showmen, 
That whether cannibal, Greek, or Roman, 
Be ever so old, you can’t trust no man. 


English and American Girls. 


An Englishman writes: “I can assure you 
that, having lived in different castles and 
manor-houses of Great Britain, and being ac- 
customed to the industrious habits of duchesses 
and countesses, I was utterly astonished at the 
idleness of American ladies. No Englishwom- 
an of rank (with the exception of a few parve- 
nues), from the queen downward, would remain 
for one-half hour unemployed, or sit in a 
rocking-chair unless seriously ill. They almost 
all (with hardly an exception) copy the busi- 
ness-letters of their husbands, fathers, or 
brothers; attend minutely to the wants of the 
poor around them, and then take part in their 
amusements and sympathize with their sor- 
rows ; visit and superintend the schools ; work 








in their own gardens; see to their household 
concerns; think about their visitors; look 
over the weekly accounts, not only of domestic 
expenses, but often those of the farm and es- 
tate; manage penny-clubs in conjunction with 
the working-classes, to help them to keep 
themselves ; and with all these occupations, by 
early hours, they keep up their acquaintance 
with the literature and politics of the day, and 
cultivate the accomplishments of music and 
drawing, and often acquire, besides, some 
knowledge of scientific pursuits. The late 
Marchioness of Lansdowne was so well ac- 
quainted with the cottagers in her neighbor- 
hood that she used to visit and look at the 
corpses of the dead, because she found that her 
doing so soothed and comforted the bereaved. 
I have known her to shut herself up with a 
mad woman in her poor dwelling, who used to 
lock the door, and could not be induced to ad- 
mit any one else. Lady Lansdowne’s only 
daughter used one hundred guineas (given her 
by her father-in-law, Lord Suffolk, to buy a 
bracelet) to build pig-styes, with his permission, 
at her husband’s little country residence. She 
educates her own children without assistance, 
teaching the boys Latin, and the girls all the 
usual branches of education. The late Duch- 
ess of Bedford, I accidentally discovered, when 
on a visit to Woburn, had, for thirty years of 
her married life, risen at six o’clock, summer 
and winter, lit her own fire, made some tea for 
the duke and herself, and then, as he wrote 
his own letters of business, she copied them, 
and they came down to a large party of guests 
at ten o’clock, to dispense breakfast, without 
saying one word of their matutinary avoca- 
tions ; so that you might have been a visitor 
in the house without finding out that the duke 
or duchess had transacted the necessary busi- 
ness of the day, before perhaps you had risen ! 
I rather mention those that are gone to their 
reward than write of women still among us; 
but you may believe me when I say that I am 
constantly among those who live such lives of 
energy and usefulness, but they so employ 
themselves without ostentation or an idea that 
they are doing more than their simple duty.” 


The Dutch. 


Davies, author of “‘ History of the Nether- 
lands,” published in London, in 1802, after 
speaking of the “marvellous history of un- 
surpassed and unequalled heroism displayed 
by the Dutch during their long struggle in 
defence of civil and religious liberty,” con- 
cludes by saying, this “ people, whose country 
was so small as scarcely to deserve a place on 
the map of Europe, maintained a conflict with 
the Spanish empire through forty years of suf- 
fering, and at last, when Holland had freed her- 
self from her spoiler, instead of being exhaust- 
ed, she lifted her proud head from the waves, 
and stretched her mighty arms to the ends of 
the earth; the balance of Europe quivered at 
her nod, while Asia, Africa, and America, laid 
their treasures at her feet.’ 

Schiller, whose testimony will not be re- 
garded as partial, says: “‘ Every injury inflict- 
ed by atyrant gave a right of citizenship in 
Holland. Men pressed toward a country where 
liberty raised her inspiriting banner, where re- 
spect and security were insured to a fugitive 
religion. . . . Amid the clash of arms, trade 
and industry flourished, and the peaceful citi- 
zen enjoyed in anticipation all the fruits of lib- 
erty.” 

Macaulay says: ‘‘The aspect of Holland, 
the rich cultivation, the innumerable canals, 
the endless fleet of barges, the quick succes- 
sion of great towns, the large and stately man- 
sions, the trim villas, the richly - furnished 





apartments, the picture-galleries, the summer- 
houses, the tulip-beds, produced on English 
travellers in that age an effect similar to the 
effect which the first sight of England now 
produces on a Norwegian ora Canadian.” 

Sir William Hamilton, speaking of the 
Dutch universities, says that “‘ they were the 
best governed of all others, and therefore at 
once the resort of the ablest professors and 
promoters of the highest type of scholarship,” 
Speaking of the Dutch scholars, the same wri- 
ter says, “‘they were the most numerous and 
learned in the world.” 

We are told that on the visit to Carlyle of 
one of our Dutch-Church clergymen, whose 
name revealed his ancestry, that brilliant wri- 
ter broke out into a glowing eulogy on Dutch 
bravery, adding, “‘The defence of the Dutch 
Protestants against the Spanish tyrants is the 
grandest event in modern history.” 





Foreign Items. 


A CURIOUS libel case in Belgium has re- 
cently attracted considerable attention 
in Europe. M. Mandel, the editor of a paper 
called La Céte Libre, branded M. Tesch, former- 
ly Belgian Minister of Justice, as a swindler, 
and defied him to bring an action for defama- 
tion of character. Tesch took no notice of this, 
and Mandel thereupon invited all editors of 
Belgian journals to meet and constitute a court 
of honor, that was to decide whether or not 
his course toward the ¢x-minister had been 
justified. The editors of sixty-two papers 
complied with his request, and appointed a com- 
mittee of five, which heard Mandel’s testimony, 
as well as that of numerous other witnesses. 
Tesch refused to appear before the court, which 
finally decided in Mandel’s favor. Tesch then 
declared his intention to bring a suit for dam- 
ages, not against Mandel, but against the mem- 
bers of the committee. 


Rochefort is employed in the kitchen at 
Fort Boyart, where he serves out his term of 
imprisonment. He is allowed two hours daily 
to read and write. He is in good spirits, but 
frequently complains bitterly that he is not al- 
lowed to read any newspapers. The famous 
Assi, who is confined at the same place, is mak- 
ing plated ear-rings, and earns every day one 
or two francs, with which he buys wine. Ras- 
toul is employed as hospital steward, and is also 
allowed to write two hours daily. Rochefort 
has nearly completed his “‘ History of the Em- 
pire,” and a Paris publisher has offered to pur- 
chase the manuscript, but the prison authori- 
ties refuse to let him have the work. 


A swindler from New York, named Schwarz- 
felder, has been arrested at Liegnitz, in Silesia, 
for trying to engage a number of well-educated 
young ladies as governesses for German fami- 
lies in America. Upon investigation, it was 
found that he was an ex-convict of the Hessian 
state-prison, and that he had fled to the United 
States after committing extensive forgeries in 
Frankfort. He confessed that he had no au- 
thority for engaging governesses, and that he 
had only negotiated with the above-mentioned 
young ladies for the purpose of robbing them 
of their baggage. 


Among the prize theses for the next aca- 
demic term of the philosophical faculty at the 
University of Leyden, is the following: ‘“ Has 
the American Republic produced a truly great 
poet?’? The essays on this subject may be 
written in Dutch, German, or Latin. The au- 
thor of the best essay receives a prize of three 
hundred dollars. 
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The Empress of Russia is suffering from | 
gout and dropsy of the heart. The Em- 
press of Austria is consumptive. The Empress 
of Germany is rheumatic. The Queen of Den- 
mark is deaf. The Queen of Holland is sub- 
ject to frequent fits of hysteria. The Queen 
of Portugal is a confirmed invalid. The 
Queen of Spain is the only crowned lady on 
the European Continent who enjoys good 
health. 


When Bismarck, a few weeks ago, heard 
that a man who intended to assassinate him 
had been arrested by the police, he was at the 
dinner-table. Notwithstanding the alarm of 
his family, he quietly finished his meal, and 
then sent for an agent of the police for the par- 
ticulars of the affair. 


Louis Napoleon’s son, notwithstanding the 
pains that have been taken with his education, 
is still said to be a very ignorant boy. Orthog- 
raphy is his greatest stumbling-block, and he 
never writes a letter without making several 
mistakes. He seems to have inherited this 
from his mother, who cannot spell correctly. 


Mr. Henselt, a German farmer, who took a 
leading part in the liberation of Professor Kin- 
kel from the Spandau state-prison in 1850, 
and who conveyed Kinkel and Carl Schurz 
under cover of darkness across the Prussian 
frontier, died recently at Strechlen, near Dres- 
den. 


The Italian papers complain loudly of the 
indifference of the American authorities about 
the brutal treatment which the little Italian 
children exported to this country by unscrupu- 
lous speculators have to undergo in our large 
cities. 

Among the eminent European musicians 
that will visit the United States next fall, will 
be Appollinar Konsky, the greatest Polish vio- 
linist. Together with his daughter, a brilliant 
pianist, he will give concerts in the principal 
cities of this country. 


The Governments of Italy and Germgny 
have informed Prince Charles of Monaco that 
they confidently expect him not to tolerate the 
gaming-establishment at Monaco after the 1st of 
January, 1872. 


The Emperor of Germany is an ardent ad- 
mirer of French plays, and says that nothing 
would please him better than to have the mem- 
bers of the Parisian Zhédtre Frangais perma- 
nently in Berlin. 


A recent decree of the Emperor of Aus- 
tria refuses the Old Catholics recognition by 
the state authorities. This decree has caused 
much depression among the Catholic opponents 
of the infallibility of the pope. 


The destruction of the building of the fa- 
mous Academy of Arts at Dusseldorf, with so 
many invaluable paintings and drawings of the 
greatest masters, will probably lead to the re- 
moval of that institution to Berlin. 


There is arumor in Munich that the King 
of Bavaria has fallen in love with a young 
American lady, and that he may soon astonish 
na subjects by a morganatic marriage with 

er. 


A nephew of Alexander Herzen, the cele- 
brated Russian revolutionist, and editor of the 
Journal Kolokol ( The Bell), is a member of the 
secret police of Moscow. . 


Rudolf Begas, the German sculptor, is at 
Work upon a large statue of Washington, for a 
Wealthy merchant of Hamburg. 





Makart has received for his painting, ‘‘ The 
Inauguration of Catarina Cornara,” ninety 
thousand florins from a Vienna picture-firm. 
The painting is not yet finished. 


M. de Mérode Cardinal Patrizi, and M. 
Beckx, the Jesuit General, are the leaders of 
the reactionary party at the Vatican. The lib- 
eral cardinals are headed by Antonelli. 


Mazzini’s large fortune will be inherited by 
his grandniece, a young lady of considerable 
literary ability, and at present art-critic of a 
daily paper at Turin 


The German papers express much aston- 
ishment at the manner in which the European 
cable dispatches are made up for the New-York 
Associated Press. 


Germany will have but one executioner 
after the lstef May. He will reside at Berlin, 
and receive two hundred dollars for each exe- 
cution. 


Count.von Roon, the Prussian Minister of 
War, is engaged in revising his system of 
school geographies, which are in general use in 
Prussia. 


Count von Beust, it is believed in Vienna, 
will soon retire from the diplomatic service 
of Austria, and take up his residence again at 
Dresden. 


Francis Abt, the most eminent of German 
song composers, will arrive in the United 
States in the early part of April. It is said 
that he intends to remain in this country. 


The Universal Exposition at Vienna, next 
year, says the Vienna Zagesnachrichten, will 
undoubtedly eclipse the Paris Exposition of 
1867. 


Verdi’s health is so feeble that he will 
probably pass a year or two on the banks of 
the Nile. 


Prince Lobkowitz owns fourteen rare Cre- 
monese violins. He paid for these precious in- 
struments over eighty thousand florins. 


Meissonnier is said to be the wealthiest 
painter in the world. His fortune is estimated 
at over five million francs. 


Frederick Kapp, formerly of New York, 
has been elected member of the German Par- 
liament. 


Espartero 1s so old and decrepit that he is 
no longer able to write, and he can digest only 
liquid food. 


France exports more playing-cards to for- 
eign countries than she uses at home. 





Varieties, 


Thiers drinks Burgundy as 


Bax bepinning and while delivering a 
speech, M. 
openly as Pitt used to drink port. A = taken 


from the red tumbler, then a sip is taken from 
the white, then, in due historic order, the black- 
edged handkerchief is made to do its work ; 
finally, when all these little tricks of manner 
have been gone through with, a somewhat 
feeble but clear voice speaks out with rapid 
utterance and beautiful articulation. Soon the 
voice strengthens, until at times a sentence 
will ring through the assembly. The gestures 
grow more animated, and shoot forth like 
stones from a catapult, and the cheers and ap- 
proving laughter stop the orator now and then, 
enabling him to take breath, a new sip of wine, 
and a fresh rub of the handkerchicf. 


A Kentucky editor tells this with a sober 


face: ‘‘ The wild-pigeons have a roost at Cal- ‘ 





loway ; it embraces an area of four miles long 
by three wide. The reports we have of the 
number of pigeons to be found there of a night 
is incredible. The hunters go there and shoot 
indiscriminately in the dark, then with a lan- 
tern they follow the range of the gun, and 
gather up the dead and wounded pigeons. Fif- 
teen to twenty-five at a shot is usual. It is 
said on F ana authority that Mr. John McEl- 
rath, of Murray, killed one hundred and twen- 
ty-four pigeons at a shot.” 


Dr. Balmanno, a London surgeon, has suc- 
cessfully applied the magic lantern to the 
study of diseases of the skin. A transparent 
photograph of the patient is taken, and then 
placed in a magic lantern. A strong hydro- 
oxygen light casts the figure, enlarged, on a 
white sheet, and in this way the smallest de- 
tails are brought out with astonishing minute- 
ness. 


A Detroit thief went to the door of a house 
rang the bell, and asked the servant to call 
his mistress, as he had particular business with 
her. The lady came, when the stranger in- 
formed her that Mr. ——, naming the name on 
the door-plate, had sent hhim to the house to 

et twenty dollars which was due him. But 

for one thing he might have got the money. 
The lady’s husband had been dead seven 
years ! 


The Prince of Wales found rest during his 
illness by using a hop-pillow. At the critical 
period of the disease, a butcher was kept in 
the next room with a live lamb. Had the 

rince’s feet shown any signs of chill, the 

utcher was to kill the lamb and skin it, and 
the skin, warm and reeking, was to be wrapped 
around them. 


Having learned that somebody is going to 
build a hotel in Rhode Island ninety-two feet 
long and sixty feet wide, the Louisville Cou- 
rier-Journal expresses its surprise “‘ that the 
authorities should permit anybody to put the 
whole State under one roof in that way.’’ 


A pious but uneducated judge closed a sen- 
tence with the following touching reproach : 
“ Prisoner at the bar, Nature has endowed you 
with a good education and respectable family 
connections, instead of which you go prowling 
around the country stealing ducks.” 


The proprietor of a country paper adver- 
tises fot an editor who can please everybody. 
Also, for a foreman who can so arrange the 
paper that every body’s advertisement will head 
the column. 


The people of Florida ought to be happy 
with their splendid supplies of game and fish, 
their flowers blooming in the open air in Jan- 
uary, and with a State debt of less than a mill- 
ion dollars. 

An Iowa lady concludes an anti-suffrage 
letter as follows, ‘ You may look at this mat- 
ter in whatever light you will, but, simmer it 
down, and it-is but a quarrel with the Almighty 
that we are not all men.” 

The enterprising individual who is organ- 
izing a brass-band of twenty women in Cin- 
cinnati says, if they learn half as many airs as 
they put on, the experiment cannot fail of 
being a success. 

The world uses 250,000,000 pounds of tea 
each year and 718,000,000 pounds of coffee. 
China furnishes nearly all the tea, and Brazil 
over one-half of the coffee. 


. 

On the 6th and 7th of February, 1855, the 
mercury in Eastern Massachusetts averaged 
seventeen degrees below zero for a period of 
twenty-four hours. 

Oregon housewives are said to define soda 
to be that *’ere stuff which you put in bis- 
cuits to make them get up and hump them- 
selves.” 

An eminent English physician tells his 
consumptive to keep out-of-doors, and 
eat plenty of bread and meat: ‘“‘ Monkey-ca- 
pers in a gymnasium cannot cure you.” 

The ——_ on the end of thread-spools are 
excellent material from which to cut patterns 
for the new style of bonnets. 

Fires arising from non-explosive kerosene 
are of daily occurrence in Yeddo. American 
civilization sweeps every thing before it. 
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THE SURPRISE-PARTY. 


MR. AND MRS. VANDERBRUN, SNUGLY ENSCONCED, AFTER DINNER, BEFORE THE CHEERFUL GRATE, BECOME 


DELICIOUSLY UNCON. 


SCIOUS OF THE AGREEABLE SURPRISE-VISIT THEIR FRIENDS HAVE PLANNED FOR THEM. 
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Have spoken their own praise for upward of three- 
quarters of a century. 


Tandreths’ Rural Register and Almanac, 


FOR THE PRESENT YEAR, Atso, 


Landreths’ Illustrated Flower-Seed Catalogue, 


WILL BE MAILED TO ALL APPLICANTS WHO SEND THEIR 
ADDRESS, 
With Stamp to prepay Postage. 


DAVID LANDRETH & SON, 





at & 23 Soutn 6ru St., Purtapetpma. 


PR ATT’ S ASTR A % OIL has now the established reputation 
of being in every respect the safest, purest, and best Illuminating Oil in general 
use. From millions of gallons sold, no accidents have ever occurred. 


Oil House of CHAS. PRATT (Established 1770), 108 Fulton St., N. Y. 





Thousands have already handed in their testimony to the superiority 
of Dooey’s Yeast Powper over any in use, and thousands will yet testify to its 


worth after giving it a trial. It recommends itself. Ask for it at your Grocer’s. 





APPLETONS’ JOURNAL. 


MONTHLY PART FOR MARCH, containing five weekly numbers. 


Subscription price per annum, $4.50. 


50 cents. 


«The full merit of AppLeTons’ JourNAL can only properly be recognized in the 
monthly parts. The admirable illustrations, the high literary tone, the never- -failing 
variety of the work, are more effectively displayed when the issues of the month are 
bound up together, and the result is surprising even to the regular subscriber.”"— 
New York Evening Post. 





